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ADVICE  TO  THOSE  COMING  AFTER 

As  we  step  down  from  our  throne  of  seniority  in 
deference  to  our  rising  successors,  we  cannot  let  the  mo¬ 
ment  pass  without  leaving  to  them  some  words  of  ad¬ 
vice.  This  advice  is  offered,  not  in  a  spirit  of  haughty 
superiority,  but  in  a  friendly  manner,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  gain  some  small  benefit  from  it.  Let  them 
consider  it  thoughtfully,  and  if  they  find  it  worthy,  let 
them  give  it,  with  their  crown  and  scepter,  when  the 

time  comes,  to  those  next  succeeding  them. 

*  *  *  # 

First  of  all,  ever  bear  in  mind  the  true  value  of  the 
education  which  you  are  receiving.  Do  not  regard  it 
as  a  thing  forced  upon  you,  to  be  done  as  a  loathsome 
burden;  but  cherish  it  as  a  precious  gift  which  your  na¬ 
tion  has  bestowed  upon  you,  through  which  you,  in  turn, 
may  better  your  nation.  Remember  its  value,  not  only 
in  dollars  and  cents,  but  also  in  those  little  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  which  you  can  so  greatly  benefit  in  coming 
years.  You  are  not  only  learning  shorthand,  English, 
Latin,  and  history,  but  you  are  learning,  each  day,  how 
to  improve  your  mind,  your  personality,  your  manners, 
and  your  whole  way  of  living.  For  only  through  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  your  education,  can  you 
derive  from  it  its  full  worth. 

Above  all,  do  not  forget  those  who  are  helping  you 
to  receive  this  knowledge — your  teachers.  Appreciate 
them,  and  be  thankful  to  them,  for  not  until  later  in  life 
may  you  fully  understand  the  value  of  the  lessons  they 
are  now  teaching  you.  Respect  their  authority  willing¬ 
ly  at  all  times,  and  faithfully  perform  the  tasks  which 
are  assigned  to  you.  Cooperate  with  them  fully  in  order 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  their  efforts.  Do  not  re¬ 
gard  them  as  persons  harboring  a  desire  to  make  your 
life  miserable,  but  as  loyal  and  conscientious  friends, 
who  are  giving  their  time  and  efforts  to  help  you  ac¬ 
quire  precious  knowledge.  The  teachers,  as  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  school  laws,  must  apply  discipline,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  obey  the  rules  and  cooperate  with  your 
teachers,  you  will  find  your  school  work  much  more 
pleasant. 

To  many  of  you,  graduation  may  seem  countless  ages 
away,  but,  believe  us,  your  senior  year  will  pass  all  too 
quickly,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  in  its  passing,  you 
will  have  made  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  proud 
of  you.  May  you,  then,  accept  our  counsel  in  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  offered,  and  if  but  one  erring  pupil 
profits  from  it,  we  shall  feel  repaid  a  hundredfold. 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


“PLEASE’’  AND  “THANK  YOU’’ 

A  little  thoughtfulness  such  as  saying  "please”  or 
"thank  you”  will  warrant  you  a  new  lease  on  life.  A 
"please"  expressed  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  confusion 
may  bring  a  welcome  smile,  if  only  for  a  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment,  and  thus  break  the  tension  of  a  trying  situation. 
You  can  do  all  this  with  one  little  word.  Won’t  you 
remember? 

An  easily  earned,  yet  well  deserved,  reward  can  be 
gained  by  the  offering  of  a  simple  "thank  you”  by  a 
grateful  person.  This  recompense,  the  sudden  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  face,  will  bring  joy,  not  only  to  you,  but 
to  all  those  about  you.  What  more  can  you  ask  from 
this  small  phrase? 

If  these  few  words  from  a  dictionary  of  millions  can 
make  such  an  impression  upon  your  environment,  why 
not  give  them  a  chance?  Give  them  their  liberty.  Use 
them  freely,  please.  Thank  you. 

Margaret  Piggott,  ’44. 


ARE  YOU  NEAT? 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  appearance  of  this  school 
that  cleanliness  is  not  observed  by  a  few  of  the  students. 
It  is  disgusting  as  well  as  appalling  to  see  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  take  the  waste  paper  from  their 
food  and  drop  it  on  the  floor  of  our  cafeteria.  Whether 
it  is  because  they  do  not  realize  the  filth  which  will  re¬ 
sult,  or  whether  it  is  just  habit,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  In 
either  case,  it  must  be  stopped  immediately. 

Not  only  is  the  cafeteria  littered  with  refuse,  but  also 
are  the  beautiful  grounds  about  the  school.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once  about  this  defect.  Every  person 
can  help  by  setting  an  excellent  example  by  his  or  her 
influence — help  to  keep  our  school  in  a  clean,  respectable 
condition. 

Robert  Thorne,  ’44. 


HONESTY 

Are  you  honest?  If  you  were  confronted  with  that 
question,  could  you  truthfully  answer,  "Yes”?  Have 
you  a  will  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  of  tak¬ 
ing  another’s  property;  or  are  you  one  of  those  who 
must  clutch  at  all  they  see,  and  forever  snatch  at  what 
is  not  theirs?  Dishonesty  is  too  prevalent  all  over  the 
country  to  be  considered  lightly.  If  each  pupil  would 
refrain  from  dishonest  activities,  then  we  could  be  proud 
of  our  country’s  youth. 

However,  very  often  it  is  the  family  of  a  child  who 
is  at  fault.  Perhaps  the  child  took  an  apple  from  his 
playmate,  and  was  commended  for  his  "cleverness.”  Per- 
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haps  he  brought  home  a  new  toy  and  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  how  it  came  into  his  possession.  Ten  years 
later  we  find  this  same  person  taking  the  possessions  of 
his  schoolmates.  Therefore,  let  us  always  correct  our 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  when  they  tend  toward  this 
evil. 

We  must  consider  the  pupil  who  would  never  steal  a 
material  thing  and  would  shudder  at  being  called 
"thief,”  although  he  thinks  nothing  of  borrowing  his 
friend's  homework,  "just  for  a  little  while.”  Are  you 
in  this  category?  Then  you  are  a  thief  just  as  he  who 
steals  money;  and  in  the  end,  yours  will  be  the  greater 
loss.  It  would  be  better  if  the  small  amount  of  time 
spent  in  copying  the  work  were  spent  in  your  own  hon¬ 
est  efforts. 

Especially  now  is  there  a  need  for  honesty  among  pu¬ 
pils;  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  must  be  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  in  whose  hands  will  rest  this  country’s 
welfare,  and  what  if  they  are  sly,  dishonest,  cheating 
men  and  women?  What  then  can  we  expect  to  be  the 
fate  of  America?  If  they  take  their  neighbors’  fountain 
pens,  or  their  friends’  pencils,  or  their  teachers’  books, 
what  manner  of  citizens  can  we  expect  them  to  be?  If 
they  peep  over  their  classmates’  shoulders  during  exam¬ 
inations,  or  "borrow”  their  comrades’  homework,  what 
can  we  see  in  their  future? 

Therefore,  we  must  always  remember  that  anything 
that  does  not  belong  to  us,  be  it  pencil,  purse,  or  les¬ 
son,  we  have  no  right  to  possess.  When  we  are 
tempted,  let  us  keep  before  us  as  our  goal  the  right  to 
say,  when  questioned,  "Yes,  I  am  honest.” 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 

The  men  and  women  of  America  have  found  out 
what  it  means  to  be  good  sportsmen.  Now  it  is  time 
for  the  future  men  and  women  of  America  to  find  out 
what  this  great  ideal  means. 

In  high  school  we  think  a  person  who  plays  fair  in 
football,  baseball,  and  the  various  sports  which  we  en¬ 
joy,  may  be  called  a  good  sportsman;  but  there  is  much 
more  to  it  than  that,  as  all  of  us  will  find  out  in  years 
to  come.  This  quality  applies  to  many  more  things:  it 
applies  to  the  game  of  life  itself.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  game  that  any  of  us  will  play;  and  it  is  one  that 
we  shall  all  have  a  part  in. 

We  shall  all  be  one  great  team  then,  fighting  for  the 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  our  country,  our  homes,  and 
our  own  happiness.  We  must  always  be  good  sports¬ 
men  if  we  expect  to  do  this  and  avoid  another  world 
conflict  like  the  one  of  today. 

Our  brothers  and  fathers  and  friends  are  on  the  battle- 
fronts  all  over  the  world,  fighting  and  dying  so  that  we 
may  have  a  free  world  to  live  in.  Do  you  think  they 
would  do  this  for  us  if  they  once  thought  that  we  were 
going  to  fail  them? 

Many  people  say  that  killing  one  another  is  nothing 


to  be  proud  of,  and  they  are  right.  But  if  this  is  what 
must  be  done  to  free  the  world  of  aggressors  and  cow¬ 
ards  who  never  played  fair  with  their  neighbors,  let  it 
be  that  way.  Some  day,  wars  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  all  people  will  be  equal  and  free  and  they  will 
remain  so  if  they  remember  the  past  and  also  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule,  which  is  the  "backbone”  of  being  a  good 
sportsman:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
would  do  unto  you.” 

We  must  begin  to  be  good  sportsmen  in  high  school 
if  we  expect  to  be  good  sportsmen  when  we  are  out  in 
the  world  working  for  a  living.  We  must  play  fair 
with  our  teachers  and  our  Principal;  they  are  helping  us, 
not  hindering  us.  We  must  play  fair  with  our  class¬ 
mates  and  opponents  in  all  sports;  and  most  important 
of  all,  we  must  play  fair  with  ourselves,  because  if  we 
cannot  do  that,  we  cannot  play  fair  with  anyone. 

John  Trudeau,  ’44. 


ABSENTEEISM 

The  place:  A  war  plant  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  scene:  The  main  assembly  line,  where  a  bomber  is 

waiting  for  completion. 

The  speaker:  A  foreman. 

"We’ll  roll  her  along  just  as  soon  as  Bronson  finishes 
the  tail  assembly.” 

"Bronson  isn’t  here,  Boss,”  said  one  of  the  nearby 
workmen,  hearing  the  foreman’s  remark. 

"What!  He  knows  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  our  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  the  completion  of  this  plane  by  tonight. 
What  does  he  think  this  is,  a  kiddie  car  factory?  Send 
him  to  my  office  as  soon  as  he  gets  in  tomorrow;  that 
is,  if  he  does  get  here  tomorrow,”  he  added  sarcastically. 
"Meanwhile,  we’ll  have  to  take  another  man  off  his  pres¬ 
ent  job,  and  put  him  on  this  one.  This  ship  must  be 
finished.” 

These  words  or  words  like  them  have  been  plastered 
all  over  billboards  and  newspapers  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Speeches  have  been  given  and  articles 
written  about  "absenteeism.”  All  our  resources  have 
joined  together  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  workmen 
of  this  country  that  they  must  not  be  absent  from  their 
war  work  unnecessarily. 

Well!  What  about  us,  the  students  of  this  country? 
Doesn’t  absenteeism  apply  to  us  as  well  as  to  defense 
workers?  We,  too,  are  defense  workers  in  one  sense 
of  the  word.  We  may  not  build  bombers,  but  we  are 
strengthening  our  minds  and  bodies  against  the  germs 
of  evil,  created  by  Hitler,  Tojo,  and  their  henchmen. 
We  are  preparing  ourselves  for  the  battles  which  lie  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  can’t  afford  to  be  absent  any  more  than 
our  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  brothers  can 
afford  to  be  absent  from  their  work.  Our  school  is  on 
a  wartime  basis,  too,  and  it  isn’t  easy  to  make  up  the 
work  missed  during  one  day’s  absence. 

So  let’s  all  get  together  and  push  the  word  "absentee¬ 
ism”  right  out  of  the  school  dictionary.  We  can,  if 
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we’ll  only  remember  on  those  cold,  rainy  days,  that 
we’re  young,  and  a  little  rain  or  snow  can’t  hurt  us;  if 
we’ll  only  spend  a  little  more  time  in  study  so  that  we 
won’t  be  unprepared  when  tests  come  and  have  to  stay 
home;  if  we’ll  go  to  bed  a  little  earlier  at  night  so  that 
we  won’t  be  too  tired  to  go  to  school  the  next  day.  Let’s 
show  America  that  her  students  are  just  as  willing  as 
her  workmen  are,  to  do  their  part,  day  after  day,  with 
no  needless  vacation. 

Ellen  Clewley,  ’44. 


CONDUCT  IN  ASSEMBLIES 

When  we,  as  individuals,  are  introduced  to  a  stranger, 
we  are  judged  almost  entirely  by  our  conversation  and 
by  our  conduct.  Naturally,  we  strive  to  make  the  best 
impression  possible.  We  hope  that  our  new  friend  will 
think  of  us  as  someone  whom  it  was  pleasant  to  meet. 
When  we,  as  a  group,  are  introduced  to  a  stranger,  we 
still  desire  that  person  to  get  a  favorable  opinion  of  us. 
However,  mass  speech  being  impossible,  mass  behavior 
is  the  sole  factor  in  forming  that  person’s  ideas  of  us. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  how  closely 
our  personal  conduct  is  related  to  our  deportment  in 
assemblies. 

Let  us  think  of  ourselves  as  single  individuals,  being 
introduced  to  the  speaker  of  the  day.  In  most  cases  a 
common  friend  makes  the  necessary  introductions.  Dur¬ 
ing  assemblies,  Mr.  Bean,  our  school  Principal,  or  some 
other  person  known  to  all,  acts  as  that  friend.  Cus¬ 
tomarily,  we  rise  when  an  older  person  enters  the  room 
and  do  not  sit  down  until  he  is  seated.  Using  our  own 
judgment  at  all  times,  similar  courtesy  is  often  due  the 
guest  of  the  school. 

On  being  introduced  to  someone,  we  say  "How  do 
you  do?”  whether  or  not  we  like  him  at  first  sight.  We 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  the  privilege  to  say 
what  he  desires  and  that  we  must  listen  to  him.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  an  assembly  of  pupils  cannot  greet 
the  speaker  with  a  chorus  of  "How  do  you  do?”;  the  ac¬ 
cepted  way  of  doing  that  is  by  applause.  It  is  per¬ 
missible,  when  the  speaker  is  well-known  or  well-liked, 
to  express  our  admiration  in  a  courteous  fashion.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  is  disliked,  only  the 
vulgar  and  uncouth  upon  first  meeting  him  would  make 
unpleasant  remarks.  Accordingly,  continuing  in  our 
parallel  between  assemblies  and  conversation,  any  dem¬ 
onstration  of  disapproval  on  our  part  would  show  us 
extremely  ignorant  and  unmannerly. 

Our  full  attention  is  due  the  speaker  in  the  course  of 
a  speech.  We  all  know  how  impolite  it  is  to  whisper 
behind  someone’s  back;  we  would  not  think  of  yawning 
in  a  person’s  face;  neither  would  we  look  at  the  clock 
continually  while  he  is  talking.  The  mere  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  group  does  not  alter  these  circumstances.  Con¬ 
sider  how  annoying  it  is  when  someone  is  rude  to  you. 
Put  yourself  in  the  speaker’s  place;  he  must  talk  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  you.  Suppose  that  each  misdemeanor 


were  multiplied  seven  or  eight  hundred  times.  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  the  speaker? 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  we  must  let  our  own  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  guide  us  at  all  times.  Not 
wishing  to  be  thought  boorish,  let  us  conduct  ourselves 
nobly  always,  that  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group 
we  may  be  thought  of  well. 

Rosemary  Billauer,  ’44. 


WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  YOU  ARE 
NOW  BECOMING 

"What  you  are  to  be  you  are  now  becoming.”  All 
of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  that  appropriate  saying; 
but  does  the  present  reveal  the  future?  Our  records 
and  recommendations  are  being  made  here  in  high 
school.  Our  actions  betray  our  future  citizenship. 

Do  our  cafeteria  manners  symbolize  our  home  cus¬ 
toms?  I’m  sure  they  do  not.  We  do  not  leave  paper 
scraps  and  waste  scattered  about  our  homes.  Can  we 
be  so  lazy  and  tired  that  the  baskets  and  containers  are 
out  of  reach  and  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  us? 

Careful  manners  need  to  be  practiced  not  only  in  the 
cafeteria  but  also  throughout  the  school — in  the  class¬ 
room  and  the  corridors.  We  should  be  mannerly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  depositing  of  waste  paper.  It  is  the  pupils 
who  leave  rubbish  scattered  about;  but  the  janitors  have 
to  clean  it  up.  Whenever  you  are  inclined  to  throw  a 
piece  of  paper  upon  the  floor,  remember  the  janitor’s 
task  can  be  made  much  easier  if  you  throw  it  in  the 
basket  yourself;  but  first  of  all  remember:  "What  you 
are  to  be  you  are  now  becoming.” 

George  Justice,  ’44. 
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TIME— OUR  PRECIOUS  POSSESSION 

Today,  when  the  hinge  of  fate  may  well  swing  upon 
one  moment  lost  or  gained,  it  is  truly  our  duty  to 
let  not  one  minute  pass  without  leaving  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  that  moment.  True,  in  an  age  of  breath-tak¬ 
ing  accomplishments,  our  small  efforts  may  seem  in¬ 
finitesimal;  and  yet,  must  not  great  things  be  effected 
by  the  persistent  grasping  of  each  hour,  each  minute? 
At  a  time  when  even  nations  topple  in  the  passage  of  a 
second,  we  may  feel  discouragement.  Yet,  do  struc¬ 
tures  built  on  constant,  untiring  efforts,  fail? 

Surely,  then,  when  time  is  more  precious  than  worlds 
of  wealth,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  even  one  split  sec¬ 
ond.  It  can  not  be  lent,  borrowed,  or  bought  as  a 
tangible  commodity.  To  each  of  us  is  assigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  and  hours,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
use  them  according  to  our  will.  They  are  ours  to  cast 
off  as  empty  shells,  and  no  one  can  force  us  to  act  dif¬ 
ferently;  or  they  are  ours  to  fill  with  the  best  of  life, 
and  no  one  can  snatch  them  away. 

Therefore,  we  must  understand  now,  in  youth,  that 
life  is  all  too  short  to  waste.  We  must  understand,  for 
our  own  benefit,  that  the  manner  in  which  we  spend 
each  moment  either  strengthens  or  undermines  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  future  welfare.  Especially  while  we  are 
in  school,  time  is  precious.  Each  moment  spent  in 
learning  will  be  a  future  asset  to  us;  each  moment  lost 
will  become  a  liability. 

Considering  these,  then,  can  any  of  us  doubt  the  real 
value  of  time?  Used  properly,  it  is  priceless  in  the 
world  of  today,  the  prime  factor  in  the  making  of  our 
future.  Wasted,  it  is  worthless,  an  irretrievable  treasure. 
Our  future  dividends  will  be  based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  invest  our  precious  possession,  time.  There¬ 
fore,  every  one  of  us,  especially  while  he  is  young, 
must  do  his  utmost  to  fill  every  single  minute  with 
"sixty  seconds’  worth  of  distance  run.” 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


“TO  HIM  THAT  HATH” 

There  is  a  parable  in  the  Bible  which  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject  of  studying  and  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  so  that  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it.  The 
story  can  be  applied  to  many  situations. 

The  story  concerns  three  servants.  Their  master 
gave  them  each  some  money  to  keep  for  him.  Some 
time  later,  when  he  asked  for  it,  the  first  servant  and 
the  second  servant  gave  him  twice  the  original  sum. 
Having  invested  it  wisely,  they  had  increased  the  amount. 
But  the  third  servant  handed  his  master  the  exact  sum 
he  had  been  given.  He  had  buried  the  money.  The 
master  allowed  the  first  two  servants  to  keep  their  money 
but  took  it  from  the  third  saying:  "To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given;  to  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  which 
he  hath  shall  be  taken  away.” 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  apply  today.  Successful  peo¬ 
ple  have  used  this  principle.  They  have  taken  the  tal¬ 


ents  with  which  they  were  bestowed  and  by  constant 
and  unceasing  endeavor  have  multiplied  those  talents 
until  they  have  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor — 
success.  There  are  other  people  who  have  had  just 
as  much  ability  but  are  failures  in  life.  They  have  been 
satisfied  with  themselves  as  they  were  and  have  not  tried 
to  improve.  These  people  have  lost  what  they  pos¬ 
sessed  because  they  did  not  try  to  gain  more  but  pre¬ 
sumed  they  were  holding  on  to  what  they  had  with  no 
thought  for  the  future. 

This  parable  also  applies  to  us  here  in  school.  We 
have  opportunities  for  learning  that  never  will  be  avail¬ 
able  again.  If  we  exert  ourselves  "just  enough  to  pass” 
and  make  no  attempt  to  get  more  out  of  our  education, 
we  shall  gradually  fail  until  we  no  longer  even  "just 
pass.”  We  must  try  to  increase  our  learning  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  not  smother  it  in  complacency. 

Let  us  remember  this  story  and  continue  to  double  our 
efforts  so  that  our  rewards,  too,  will  be  doubled  later  on 
in  life.  Let  each  of  us  be  one  of  the  successes,  not  one 
of  the  failures  in  this  world. 

Caroline  Shearman,  ’44. 


IMPORTANT  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
IMPRESSIONS 

The  years  spent  in  gaining  a  high  school  education 
are  said  to  be  four  of  the  most  important  years  of  your 
life.  Why?  You  attain  four  years  of  valuable  educa¬ 
tion  which  helps  you  immensely  to  make  a  good  place 
in  the  world  for  yourself.  Important  and  essential,  too, 
are  the  little,  seemingly  inconsequential  object  lessons 
which  you  receive  here  in  school  and  which  you  should 
place  in  the  storehouse  of  your  mind  for  daily  use.  These 
little  aids  concerning  proper  conduct  everywhere,  not 
only  at  school,  are  ever  so  important.  Don’t  overlook 
them. 

You  have  heard  numerous  bulletins  expressing  the 
essentiality  of  fitting  behavior;  there  have  been  speakers 
who  have  advised  you  in  regard  to  the  impression  you 
are  making  right  here,  right  now;  and  your  teachers 
have  tried  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Are  you  going  to  heed  their  advice?  It’s 
entirely  "up  to  you.”  You  are  building  your  own  life 
now.  If  you  do  not  build  a  strong,  substantial  founda¬ 
tion,  soon  it  will  decay  and  fall,  and  your  life  will  fall 
with  it.  You  are  building  your  foundation  notv.  Make 
it  strong,  one  that  will  last  a  lifetime..  Each  little  thing 
that  you  do  is  adding  another  stone  to  the  foundation. 
It  is  your  responsibility  to  ascertain  that  all  of  the  stones 
are  of  a  good  quality;  you  are  the  one  who  must  dis¬ 
cover  any  poor  stones  and  cast  them  aside. 

Courtesy,  cooperation  with  your  teachers  and  Princi¬ 
pal,  ambition  to  further  your  learning,  and  the  will  to 
improve  yourself  morally,  are  the  qualities  which  you 
must  possess. 

The  impression  which  you  make  on  others  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  your  life.  You  will  profit  continually  if  you 
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have  the  qualities  which  make  others  realize  that  you 
have  a  character  to  be  highly  respected.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  others  are  not  favorably  impressed  with  you, 
you  are  apt  to  lose  many  advantageous  opportunities. 
You  must,  then,  leave  the  right  kind  of  impression  with 
everyone  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

Picture  yourself  walking  over  an  area  of  wet  cement. 
Every  step  you  take  leaves  an  imprint  in  the  cement; 
and  when  it  dries,  that  impression  will  remain  there;  it 
will  not  rub  out.  It  will  be  a  record  of  you  that  will 
last  for  years  and  years.  You  are  making  that  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  person  you  meet;  make 
it  worthy  of  praise,  and  one  to  be  envied  by  others. 
Mold  yourself,  like  the  wet  cement,  into  a  pattern  of 
which  you  may  well  be  proud. 

Barbara  Beattie,  ’45. 


WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  J.  C.  HOLLANDS 
“GOD  GIVE  US  MEN” 

"Destructive”  is  a  word  that  describes  the  condition  of 
the  world  today.  In  Europe,  homes,  factories,  highways, 
morale,  and  even  people  are  being  hopelessly  destroyed. 
God  is  our  only  hope  now.  We  must  trust  in  Him  to 
send  us  men  who  will  lead  us  out  of  this  great  chaos. 
These  men  must  be  brilliant;  they  must  have  great  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  belief  that  the  world  is  worth  pre¬ 
serving;  they  must  be  willing  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  stop  all  this  fighting  and  build  the  world  into 
a  safer  and  more  peaceful  haven  in  which  people  will 
feel  ready  and  willing  to  rear  their  children. 

We  need  men  who  would  not  consider  doing  any¬ 
thing  wrong  or  deceitful  in  order  to  gain  a  high  office. 
These  men  must  be  above  the  class  who  accepts  bribes; 
they  must  have  well-founded  opinions  and  also  the  will 
to  carry  out  these  opinions;  they  must  be  honest  and 
never  stoop  to  lying.  The  men  who  are  to  save  the 
world  for  us  would  never  be  afraid  to  stand  before  a 
dictator  and  condemn  him  and  his  method  of  living. 

These  men  must  be  tall  men,  not  in  stature  but  in  vir¬ 
tue.  They  must  be  above  any  wrong  doings,  whether 
it  be  in  the  line  of  duty  or  in  their  own  private  thoughts. 
These  men  cannot  be  like  the  average  class  of  people 
who  merely  talk  of  securing  a  better  world,  but  who  do 
nothing  to  accomplish  it.  Their  patriotism  is  not  in¬ 
spired,  but  merely  a  matter  of  habit. 

A  great  part  of  the  world  today  is  ruled  by  men  who 
think  nothing  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  this  condition  cannot  continue  forever.  Although 
freedom  and  justice  are  out  of  sight  at  present,  we  may 
be  sure  that  before  long,  they  will  again  rise  and  rule 
our  land. 

Ruth  Olson,  ’44. 


VANDALISM 

Because  of  the  recent  defacing  of  public  property  and 
the  acts  of  vandalism  throughout  our  city,  it  seems  nec¬ 


essary  that  each  one  of  us  awaken  to  the  suppression  of 
these  most  despicable  actions. 

The  youth  of  the  world  is  undergoing  its  most  trying 
age,  and  it  is  now,  in  this  period  of  adolescence,  that 
one  has  to  make  the  most  of  his  citizenship  or  become  a 
menace  to  society. 

In  Woburn  there  has  been  an  excess  of  vandalism  and 
destruction.  The  damage  done  to  the  Woburn  City  Hall 
is  irreparable  and  that  done  to  the  fire  alarm  boxes  en¬ 
dangers  the  lives  of  the  people  and  their  property.  Per¬ 
haps  the  offenders  do  not  know  any  better.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  for  them  to  realize  that  not  only  is 
the  damage  that  is  done  very  serious,  but  the  damage  to 
their  minds  is  far  more  serious.  A  portion  of  the  property 
damage  can  be  repaired  and  replaced,  but  the  corruption 
of  their  minds  cannot  be  corrected  so  easily.  The  dis¬ 
figuring  of  one  of  the  city's  most  impressive  buildings 
should  inspire  all  of  us  to  reprimand  those  who  evi¬ 
dently  have  no  respect  or  reverence  for  our  city’s  laws 
and  standards.  Pulling  the  fire  alarm  signals  for  mis¬ 
chief  is  also  a  very  serious  matter;  for  it  is  hazardous  to 
the  lives  of  people  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  such  actions 
as  these  that  tend  to  destroy  the  beauty  and  fineness  of 
our  city. 

Youths  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  graveness  of 
their  misdeeds,  for  if  they  did,  the  acts  would  not  be 
done.  All  in  all,  vandalism  deserves  the  attention  of 
everyone  in  order  that  it  may  be  stopped  and  the  insti¬ 
gators  severely  punished. 

Constance  Greene,  ’44. 


OBEDIENCE 

Obedience  is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  taught.  Au¬ 
thorities  on  the  training  of  children  say  that  it  should 
begin  in  infancy.  The  parents,  as  the  natural  guardians 
of  a  child,  have  the  responsibility  of  that  child’s  training. 
Different  methods  are  required  for  different  dispositions. 
Obedience  in  the  home  by  all  its  members  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

An  obedient  child  enjoys  his  playtime  and  playmates. 
He  has  been  trained  in  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  does 
not  always  expect  to  get  his  own  way.  He  early  recog¬ 
nizes  the  rights  of  others;  therefore,  he  enjoys  a  game 
more  than  a  quarrelsome  child. 

In  school  life  obedience  is  important.  It  is  a  requi¬ 
site  for  order  and  discipline.  The  rules  of  the  school 
must  be  obeyed  individually  and  collectively.  Each 
teacher  governs  the  classroom  accordingly.  School  ac¬ 
tivities  require  obedience  for  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  There  is  a  penalty  for  disobedience  in  any  pro¬ 
cedure  whether  sport  or  otherwise. 

Obedience  is  not  confined  to  children  alone;  the 
grownups  have  laws  they  must  obey.  There  are  the 
laws  of  our  cities  or  towns,  the  laws  of  our  common¬ 
wealth,  and  the  laws  of  our  nation.  From  the  head  of 
a  nation  to  its  most  humble  citizen,  &  proportionate 
obedience  is  required  since  every  nation  has  its  rules 
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and  traditions.  Members  of  society  are  bound  by  rules 
that  must  be  obeyed  for  the  perfect  success  of  its  func¬ 
tions. 

After  years  of  obedience,  it  becomes  a  habit.  This  is 
not  true  of  one  who  has  not  early  in  life  been  trained 
to  obey. 

Eileen  Spencer,  ’44. 


“SO  LITTLE  TIME” 

The  time  allotted  for  youth  and  for  school  has  always 
been  brief;  but  never  was  this  fact  more  apparent  than 
now  in  our  present  emergency.  The  war  has  changed 
all  our  lives;  and  for  many  of  us  it  has  shortened  our 
youth.  Boys  are  going  into  the  armed  forces  every  day, 
right  from  the  classrooms.  So,  while  we  still  have  time, 
we  should  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  which 
school  offers  us. 

The  chance  that  we  now  have  to  learn  should  be  taken 
seriously  and  not  wasted  by  fooling  and  inattention. 
Many  dislike  school  and  home  work;  but  after  we  have 
graduated,  we  will  wish  to  be  back. 

With  the  key  of  knowledge  many  doors  of  life  can 
be  opened  for  us.  After  the  war,  those  who  lost  their 
chance  of  education  in  high  school  will  not  be  able  to 
regain  it.  Time  moves  forward  swiftly,  forcing  us  to 
snatch  our  learning  while  we  are  still  young. 

The  boys  who  leave  to  hght  will  return  men,  too  old 
to  return  to  school  days  again.  We  must  wake  up  and 


realize  what  we  are  losing.  Youth  only  comes  once — 
the  spring  of  our  lives.  Let  us  make  the  foundation  of 
our  entire  future  strong  and  reliable. 

Nancy  Lee  Hewett,  ’44. 


FIND  TIME! 

When  given  assignments  which  require  a  little  more 
time  than  usual  perhaps  you  complain  that  you  cannot 
find  room  in  your  daily  schedule  to  accomplish  them. 

Have  your  fighting  brothers  and  fathers,  wearied  by 
the  long  hours  of  battle,  the  time  to  go  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  deal  destruction  to  the  enemy?  Of  course  they 
have  not,  but  they  find  the  time.  They  would  much 
rather  sit  and  tend  their  bruised  bodies  and  sleep  for  a 
few  hours.  They  realize  they  have  a  task  to  do,  and 
they  do  it.  Then,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  you,  the  fu¬ 
ture  leaders  of  America,  to  find  time  to  do  the  extra 
lessons? 

Perhaps  you  will  have  to  miss  an  hour  or  two  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  some  sport,  but  you,  yourselves,  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  extra  knowledge,  especially  if  you  are  about 
to  become  fighters.  A  young  man  who  has  adapted 
himself  to  this  way  will  make  a  much  better  soldier 
and  leader;  for  a  true  soldier  and  leader  surrenders  time 
and  energy  to  fulfill  his  duties. 

If  unwanted  tasks  face  you,  and  there  seems  lack  of 
time,  find  the  time.  Think  how  others  found  time  to 
do  their  assigned  tasks  without  complaining. 

Barbara  Weymouth,  ’44. 


YOUTH  OF  TODAY  TOMORROW’S 
CITIZENS 

Youth  of  today,  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  do 
you  realize  the  tremendous  task  ahead  of  you? 

Are  you  ready  to  take  your  place  in  this  world  of 
chaos?  "What  you  are  to  be  you  are  now  becoming.” 
You  have  a  task  to  accomplish  right  now.  This  task 
constitutes  your  school  program  and  your  social  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  clubs  and  young  people’s  groups.  Do  it 
well. 

You  should  be  training  yourselves  for  the  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  a  post-war  world.  Will  it  become 
more  corrupt  and  more  disorderly?  Will  it  remain  as 
belligerent?  It  is  up  to  you. 

Acquire  all  the  knowledge  you  can  in  school  and  out 
while  you  have  the  opportunity.  You  will  need  it. 

Lewis  Oxford,  ’44. 
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THE  SOUVENIR 

"Sicily,  1943 

My  dearest  Wife, 

For  the  first  time  in  four  months,  I  am  allowed  to 
tell  you  where  I  am  stationed.  It  is  a  place  we  have 
often  dreamed  of  visiting  together,  but  I  would  not  wish 
you  here  now.  What  were  once  grand  houses  and 
noble  public  buildings  are  but  piles  of  rubble,  and 
everywhere  desolation  and  poverty  stand  out  starkly 
among  the  ruins. 

Our  company  of  men  has  been  selected  to  assist  the 
American  Military  Government  in  keeping  order  among 
the  citizens.  We  patrol  the  streets  and  try  to  prevent 
trouble  from  arising.  It  is  tedious  work,  but  it  leaves 
one  much  time  in  which  to  think  of  home  and  of 
things  far  greater  than  ourselves.  Our  lives  seem  futile, 
stripped  as  they  are  of  all  beauty  and  music.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  for  what  we  are  fighting.  It  seems  .  .  .  .  ” 

#  #  *  * 

"Look  at  that!  Pete’s  writing  to  his  wife  again.” 
Ten  grimy  soldiers  burst  into  the  barracks,  all  talking  at 
once. 

Peter  Stanson,  writing  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  glanced  up  at  them.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  American  from  an  old  and  respected  Virginian 
family.  He  was  just  embarking  on  a  brilliant  career  as 
a  concert  violinist  when  the  war  began.  Always  an 
idealist,  he  chose  to  give  it  all  up  so  that  he  might 
fight  for  what  he  believed  was  right.  His  lithe,  supple 
young  figure  appeared  to  good  advantage  in  his  uni¬ 
form,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes  as  he 
stoop  up  to  survey  his  comrades  in  arms. 

"You  look  cheerful  enough,”  he  said,  "now  that  you 
have  finished  your  work  for  the  day.”  Suddenly  his 
manner  changed — something  seemed  to  snap  within 
him.  "Will  you  think  of  me  just  once  as  I  patrol  my 
lonely  streets?”  he  asked  in  a  small,  pleadingly  sarcastic 


voice.  The  cynic  in  him  was  brought  out  to  its  fullest 
bloom  by  the  thought  of  the  long,  dreary  days  of  monot¬ 
onous  labor.  He  was  growing  bitter. 

Listlessly  he  donned  his  jacket  and  walked  out  into 
the  streets  without  saying  another  word.  It  seemed  as 
though  everything  fine  and  beautiful  in  this  world  had 
been  entirely  effaced. 

Only  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  which  he  was 
assigned  to  guard  did  he  awaken  from  this  mood  of  deep 
resentment.  Once  there,  he  was  a  soldier,  alert  to  his 
task  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  had  been  ordered 
to  watch  some  ruins  that  had  been  the  magnificent  villas 
of  the  most  influential  and  aristocratic  people  in  the 
town. 

After  remaining  on  duty  for  about  two  hours,  he 
heard  familiar  voices.  His  comrades  were  gaily  bounc¬ 
ing  down  the  street  in  a  jeep. 

"Hi,  there!”  cried  one  of  them.  "How  is  your  pile 
of  stones  today?” 

"Oh,  fine  and  dandy!  Where  are  you  boys  going?” 

A  short,  wiry  youth  spoke.  "We’re  going  to  hunt 
souvenirs,  of  course.  I  can’t  go  home  empty-handed.” 

A  series  of  loud  guffaws  from  the  soldiers  greeted 
this  last  remark.  "Empty-handed!  He  has  enough  al¬ 
ready  to  fill  a  transport!” 

Just  as  American  children  have  the  habit  of  collect¬ 
ing  anything  and  everything,  and  keeping  all  in  their 
pockets,  so  American  boys  in  the  service  of  their  coun¬ 
try  on  far-distant  shores  have  the  habit  of  collecting 
dozens  of  remembrances  to  carry  home  with  them.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  friends  were  no  exceptions — all  but  Peter  had  al¬ 
ready  found  some  few  keepsakes  for  their  wives  or 
mothers. 

"Tough  luck,  Pete,”  shouted  another  boy.  "You’d 
better  get  a  new  set  of  working  hours  if  you  expect  to 
take  anything  home.  General  Headquarters  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  forbidding  all  American  soldiers  to 
wander  at  large  after  dark,  and  you  work  all  day!” 

The  boys  jounced  on,  leaving  Peter  to  contemplate 
on  what  they  had  said.  He  was  slowly  walking  beside 
an  old  house.  Suddenly  he  noticed  an  oblong  box  jut¬ 
ting  out  of  the  kitchen  window.  It  had  evidently 
dropped  from  an  upper  story  to  the  street  floor  during 
one  of  the  bombing  raids.  Cautiously  opening  it,  he 
found  another  box  enclosed  in  a  rubber  cushion.  Peter 
took  off  the  cover  and  blinked,  for  a  well-worn  violin 
case  was  inside. 

Peter’s  knees  were  trembling  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
old  stone  stairs,  holding  the  case  gently  in  his  arms. 
Slowly  he  opened  it.  He  found  an  old  violin,  beautiful¬ 
ly  mellow,  unharmed  by  either  bombs  or  falls.  He 
lifted  it  reverently  from  its  resting  place.  On  its  back 
were  written  these  startling  words,  "Stradivarius,  1731.” 

He  was  still  sitting  there,  the  precious  violin  held  in 
his  sensitive  fingers,  when  an  old  townswoman  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

"What  have  you  there?”  she  inquired.  "Why,  you 
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have  found  old  Master  Giglio’s  violin.  You  discovered 
it  here?” 

He  nodded  in  silent  amazement. 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  that  instrument,”  the  old 
woman  persisted.  "About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  one  of  old  Master  Giglio’s  ancestors  brought  it 
to  Sicily  from  Cremona,  the  home  of  the  master  violin 
makers,  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius.  It  has  belonged 
to  the  family  ever  since  that  time.  When  the  German 
troops  came  to  Italy,  they  wanted  to  kill  Giglio,  who 
had  always  said  what  he  pleased,  and  had  denounced  the 
forces  of  oppression.  Giglio  was  'exterminated,’  but  no 
one  could  ever  find  his  priceless  Stradivarius.  He  in¬ 
sisted  even  to  his  death  that  only  true  lovers  of  liberty 
should  play  his  violin.  It  is  yours.” 

She  walked  away  quickly,  leaving  Peter  speechless. 
Gradually  he  recovered.  The  world  became  better;  the 
very  color  of  the  sky  was  bluer. 

*  #  *  * 

"Dearest  wife, 

Please  forgive  me  for  leaving  you  in  the  middle  of 
my  letter.  It  was  my  turn  for  the  watch.  A  strange 
thing  happened  to  me  on  that  watch  today.  I  know 
now  what  we  are  fighting  for.  All  my  doubts  were 
dispelled  when  I  heard  a  story  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
Italian  woman  who  found  me  holding  a  violin  which 
had  escaped  destruction  in  a  bomber  raid.  Its  owner 
was  a  true  lover  of  liberty. 

We  do  love  liberty,  and  we  will  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  owning  the  Stradivarius.  It  will  be  our 
greatest  souvenir  and  will  remain  a  constant  memorial 
to  the  gallant  men  who  died  for  their  ideals. 

Your  loving  husband, 

Pete” 

Rosemary  Billauer,  ’44. 

/ 

DISAPPOINTED? 

At  1:30  on  a  bright  fall  day,  students  began  pouring 
out  pf  Woburn  High  School,  laughing  and  chatting. 
Jimmy  Hamilton  ran  down  the  school  steps,  swinging 
his  football  sweater  in  one  hand  and  his  books  in  the 
other. 

He  turned  out  of  the  school  driveway  and  walked, 
whistling,  up  the  street.  Life  was  rosy  to  him  on  this 
beautiful  day.  The  team  had  won  the  game  Saturday; 
he  had  passed  his  chemistry  test  with  flying  colors;  and 
he  was  taking  June  Parsons,  the  prettiest  girl  in  town, 
to  the  Prom,  Friday  night.  Yes,  life  was  beautiful. 

"Jimmy,  Jimmy  Hamilton,”  he  heard  a  voice  cry  be¬ 
hind  him.  Turning,  he  perceived  Marjorie  Adams,  the 
school’s  self-appointed  "glamour-girl.” 

"Oh,  hello,  Margie,”  he  said  uncertainly.  He  was 
never  quite  at  ease  with  Marjorie;  she  rolled  her  eyes 
at  him  too  much. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,”  she  cooed.  "You  can  call  for  me 


about  eight  o’clock  Friday  night;  I  want  to  be  sure  to 
get  there  early.” 

"Get  where?”  asked  Jimmy  puzzled. 

"To  the  Prom,  of  course.  Where  did  you  think  I 
meant?”  she  snapped. 

'•'Wh-who  are  you  going  with?”  stammered  Jimmy. 

"Now,  you  know  you  asked  me  last  year  at  the  Senior 
Dance.  You’re  just  trying  to  tease  me.” 

"I  am?”  gulped  the  amazed  Jimmy. 

"Certainly,”  she  returned.  "Well,  I’ll  be  waiting  for 
you,  so  don’t  be  late.  Goodbye!”  She  hurried  down 
the  street. 

"Gosh!”  exclaimed  the  dumbfounded  boy.  "I  forgot 
all  about  that!  Why  can’t  I  learn  to  look  before  I 
leap.” 

"What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  his  pal,  Bob 
Martin,  who  came  along  just  then.  "You  look  as  if 
you  had  lost  your  last  friend.” 

"I  have,”  mourned  Jimmy.  "What  shall  I  do?  I 
casually,  just  casually,  mentioned  to  Margie  last  winter 
that  we  might  go  to  the  Prom  this  year.  Now,  she’s 
expecting  me  to  take  her,  and  so  is  June  Parsons;  and  I 
want  to  go  with  June,”  he  wailed.  "Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?” 

"Take  June,”  advised  Bob.  "You  don’t  have  to  take 
Margie.” 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,”  cried  Jimmy.  "Her  father  promised 
me  a  job  at  Christmas,  and  if  I  don’t  take  her,  I  might 
as  well  plan  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
I  must  have  that  job,  too.  Oh,  the  decisions  men  have 
to  make  these  days!  It’s  enough  to  stunt  my  growth!” 

All  during  the  next  week,  he  lived  in  misery.  When¬ 
ever  he  met  June,  he  hurried  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Every  time  he  looked  at  Margie,  complacent  and  self- 
assured,  he  shuddered  inwardly.  He  couldn’t  eat;  he 
couldn't  sleep;  he  couldn’t  study.  Life,  the  beautiful, 
had  become  life,  the  dismal. 

Friday  night  arrived  all  too  soon  for  the  wretched 
Jimmy.  If  it  had  never  come,  it  would  have  been  too 
soon  for  him.  Jimmy  dressed  slowly  for  the  dance,  pro¬ 
longing  it  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  to  make  the 
choice  now. 

"If  you  don’t  hurry,  Jimmy,  you’ll  be  late,”  called  his 
mother. 

"Yes,  Mom.”  He  wished  he  could  develop  a  bad 
cold,  or  something,  at  that  moment.  Slowly,  he  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs  and  approached  the  telephone.  He 
paused  beside  it  and  stared  down  at  it  solemnly.  He 
reached  for  it,  and  just  as  his  hand  closed  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  the  telephone  rang. 

"Hello,”  he  said,  glad  for  the  delay. 

"Hello,”  said  a  woman’s  voice.  "Is  this  Jimmy  Ham¬ 
ilton?” 

"Yes,”  he  answered.  "This  is  he.” 

"Well,  this  is  Mrs.  Adams.  I  have  bad  news  for 
you;  I’m  afraid  Marjorie  has  the  measles,  and  is  quar¬ 
antined  for  two  weeks.  She  won’t  be  able  to  go  to  the 
dance  with  you  tonight.  I’m  so  sorry.” 
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"She  can’t?  She  is?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,”  he  shouted. 
"I’m  very  disappointed.” 

"I  hope  you  won’t  take  it  too  hard,”  said  Mrs.  Ad¬ 
ams.  "It’s  too  bad.” 

"Yes,  isn’t  it?”  laughed  Jimmy. 

"Perhaps  next  time,”  she  said.  "Goodbye.” 

"Goodbye,”  said  Jimmy. 

He  snatched  his  hat  from  the  hat  rack  and  called 
goodbye  to  his  mother.  He  hurried  out  the  door,  and 
as  he  walked  from  the  path,  he  said  to  himself, 

"I  certainly  handled  that  situation  admirably.  I 
should  be  in  Congress!” 

Nancy  Hewett,  ’44. 


ITS  A  MAN’S  WORLD 

As  the  fluffy  clouds  drifted  across  the  endless  blue  sky, 
there  was  life  and  brightness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  all 
England  seemed  to  reflect  it.  Vicky  Alster,  one  of  the 
many  women  ferry  pilots,  slipped  from  her  car,  caught 
up  her  parachute,  and  ran  toward  the  Operations  Office. 
At  the  door  she  paused  and  turned  to  watch  a  smooth, 
sleek  Spitfire  gather  speed  and  slip  into  the  air.  Her 
eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment  and  she  realized  that 
never  would  she  get  enough  of  them — never. 

She  turned  finally  and  entered  the  office.  The  scene 
was  the  same:  her  fiance,  Lt.  Matthew  Turby,  was  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  papers  on  his  desk.  She  winced  as  she 
looked  at  his  scarred  fingers,  remembering  how  he  had 
been  shot  down  in  action  by  German  fighter  pilots.  Once 
again  she  was  more  determined  than  ever  not  to  ferry  the 
Spitfires  just  up  the  coast  to  another  field,  but  across 
the  channel,  and  to  murder  every  last  Nazi;  she  was 
going  to  show  the  Nazis  what  a  woman  could  do. 

"Good  morning,  Sir,”  she  said.  "May  a  lady  please 
have  something  to  fly  around  in?” 

"Come,  come,”  Mat  responded  briskly.  "Kiss  me  and 
then  I’ll  consider  it.” 

"Mmm — almost  like  a  Spitfire  with  at  least  three 
hundred  more  horsepower,”  Vicky  replied,  laughingly. 

"Okay,  Vicky.  You’re  going  to  Fighter  65,  up  Sur¬ 
rey  way.  If  you’re  a  good  girl  and  don’t  take  any  pot¬ 
shots  at  Heinie,  I’ll  give  you  some  tea  when  you  get 
back.” 

"I’ve  never  shot  a  Heinie  yet!” 

"Not  that  you  haven’t  tried.” 

"Not  that  I  couldn’t!  You  men  have  all  the  glory.” 

"It’s  no  glory,  Vicky;  just  bitter,  hard  fighting.” 

"Hard  or  not,  when  I  get  the  chance  to  kill  them,  I’m 
going  to  do  just  that.” 

"Hurry  back,  Vicky — and  be  sure  to  land  with  the 
wheels  down.  Be  a  good  girl  and  remember  I’m  marry¬ 
ing  a  woman,  not  a  fighter  pilot.” 

She  stepped  down  onto  the  turf,  hopped  into  her 
plane  and  started  the  motor.  Brakes  released,  the  mo¬ 
tor  broke  into  a  full-throated  roar;  she  gently  lifted  her 
hand  and  opened  the  throttle. 

Once  in  the  air  she  felt  as  if  she  had  left  her  weight 


below  on  the  earth.  She  felt  nothing  else  but  the  move¬ 
ment  and  buoyancy  of  that  Spit. 

Far  ahead,  two  planes  in  tight  formation  skirted  along 
the  tops  of  the  clouds.  She  would  fall  into  formation, 
she  decided,  as  she  had  done  so  many  times  before  to 
antagonize  her  fellow  pilots. 

She  ducked  into  the  upper  cloud,  and  whipped  up  in¬ 
to  formation.  Then  her  heart  dropped,  for  she  was  wing 
to  wing  with  a  pair  of  German  fighter  planes — two 
Focke-Wolfes. 

For  a  moment  nothing  happened.  The  Germans 
were  as  astonished  as  she.  The  leader  flipped  straight 
up,  completed  its  roll  and  bore  down  on  her.  She  cut 
the  throttle,  dipped  for  a  second,  and  dropped  the  Spit 
into  a  spin.  The  incoming  FW  shot  overhead,  and  the 
other  missed  its  pass.  Vicky  checked  the  spin  and  gave 
her  plane  full  gun  and  headed  for  a  cloud.  Glancing 
back,  she  saw  that  both  the  enemy  ships  would  recover 
before  she  could  gain  the  cloud's  protection.  There 
was  no  running;  the  safest  thing  to  do  was  to  stick  and 
fight  it  out.  The  FW  began  firing  at  about  five  hundred 
yards.  Vicky  held  on,  her  lips  set  in  a  thin  white  line, 
until  the  planes  were  barely  three  hundred  yards  apart. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  auto¬ 
matically  working  the  stick  so  that  her  ship  rocked.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  leveled  off  and  pressed  the  button.  "Take  it,” 
she  said. 

She  held  on,  the  guns  hammering,  her  plane  shud¬ 
dering.  The  German  slipped  beneath  her  and  she  shot 
up  into  a  tight  loop,  half  rolling  at  the  top  and  then 
slanted  down.  He  was  ahead,  going  through  the  same 
maneuver,  and  she  caught  him  at  the  top  of  the  loop, 
half-way  through  his  rolls.  She  watched  her  tracers 
flick  into  him  and  saw  him  slip  off. 

There  was  a  terrific  slam  on  the  armour  at  her  back; 
the  cockpit  filled  with  smoke  and  her  instrument  board 
went  to  pieces.  She  sobbed  a  little  as  the  FW  shot  past 
her  and  she  noted  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  that  the 
plane  she  had  hit  was  slanting  toward  the  Channel. 

The  second  pilot  was  good,  very  good.  She  shot  at 
him  and  missed  sadly.  He  didn’t  miss,  however,  and 
put  a  burst  through  the  fuselage  just  behind  her.  She 
felt  the  controls  go  loose  for  an  instant. 

"HE’LL  KILL  ME,  SURELY,”  she  thought.  "HE’S 
TOO  GOOD  FOR  ME.” 

She  turned  toward  him  again  and  pressed  the  button 
of  her  guns  long  before  she  should  have.  The  tracers 
seemed  to  spatter  around  and  go  past  him  into  the  white 
clouds  beyond.  Her  motor  coughed  and  went  dead,  and 
then  suddenly  she  was  smothered  in  a  cloud. 

As  the  mist  lightened  and  she  broke  through  into  the 
clear,  she  turned  swiftly — but  she  was  alone  in  the  sky. 
Her  plane  was  a  mess.  The  right  wing  was  perforated 
with  20-mm.  holes.  The  instrument  board  was  com¬ 
pletely  smashed;  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  was  wet  with 
motor  fluid  and  oil.  She  began  to  handle  the  controls 
gently  and  then  looked  down  for  a  place  to  land. 
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There  was  something  familiar  about  the  ground  be¬ 
low  and  she  realized  that  she  was  over  the  factory  from 
which  she  had  taken  off — centuries  ago.  The  landing 
wheels  dropped  and  locked.  That  settled  it.  She 
would  fly  in.  She  made  her  turns  carefully,  aware  of 
the  people  waiting  for  her  on  the  ground.  Probably 
Mat  was  there.  Suddenly  all  she  wanted  was  Mat.  He 
was  right  about  this — it  was  bitter,  hard  fighting. 

She  found  her  face  wet  with  tears,  and  had  to  bite  her 
lips  savagely  to  keep  her  self-control.  The  wheels  kissed 
the  ground,  and  she  rushed  towards  the  trees.  She  ap¬ 
plied  the  brakes  lightly — and  they  didn’t  work.  She 
pulled  back  the  stick,  and  the  tail  slammed  hard.  The 
plane  rolled  swiftly  toward  the  people,  who  began  to 
scatter,  and  then  there  was  a  rumbling,  crashing  sound 
behind  her.  The  tail  buckled  up  and  crashed  down 
again,  and  she  was  stopped.  The  whole  rear  end  of 
the  plane  snapped  off. 

As  the  crowd  ran  toward  her,  she  saw  only  Mat 
among  them.  He  came  in  swift  long  strides. 

"Are  you  hurt?  My  Lord,  Vicky,  are  you  hurt?” 

"I’m  quite  all  right,  Mat.  I’m  all  right,”  she  re¬ 
peated. 

He  gripped  her  shoulders  and  began  to  grin.  "Well, 
you  got  back  anyway.  How  about  that  pot  of  tea?” 

She  shook  her  head  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"No,  Mat,”  she  said.  "Not  tea.  I’m  going  home. 
I’m  going  home  and  sit  in  the  last  of  my  bubble  bath, 
then  have  my  hair  done  and  put  on  a  long  dress,  and 
you  can  give  me  dinner.  I’m  going  to  be  a  woman,  Mat 
— if  you  don’t  mind.” 

"And  about  time,”  he  said. 

Constance  Greene,  ’44. 


ONE  NEVER  KNOWS 

Park  Street,  and  there  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  the 
in-coming  tide  of  people  he  entered  the  subway  car  and 
sat  down  beside  me.  He  wasn’t  tall,  neither  was  he 
short.  He  wasn’t  thin,  nor  fat  either.  Still  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  definitely  engaging,  for  the  very  manner  in 
which  his  horn-rimmed  glasses  rested  on  the  point  of 
his  nose  showed  that  here  was  someone  more  than  an 
ordinary  university  boy — here  was  a  student.  His 
whiffled  hair,  a  bit  too  long  for  such  a  style,  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what  university  he  attended, 
while  a  little  skull  cap,  set  at  just  the  right,  but  pre¬ 
carious  angle,  produced  the  stunning  effect  intended. 

With  him  was  another  scholar,  as  one  might  hastily 
judge  from  the  gleam  in  his  eyes  when  he  pushed  his 
shaggy  hair  back  and  dashed  for  a  seat.  But  as  he 
gracefully  seated  himself,  I  realized,  before  his  hair 
again  plunged  him  into  obscurity,  like  a  blackout,  that 
that  gleam  was  not  one  of  intelligence,  but  of  anguish. 
Furthermore,  I  noticed  that  behind  the  spectacles  of  his 
companion  were  two  eyes,  likewise  full  of  anguish.  My 
bespectacled  friend  spoke. 

"Anthony,  I  can’t  stand  it  another  minute.” 


"Shhh  Cecil,”  responded  his  shaggy-haired  friend  with 
the  most  heart-rending  sob  I  have  ever  heard.  "Shhh, 
Cecil,  I  feel  that  way,  too.” 

"But  not  knowing!  I  don’t  mind  the  fact  that  he  is 
in  danger  because  I  know  it  is  his  duty,  but  I  can’t  stand 
the  uncertainty.” 

"I  feel  that  way,  too.” 

"When  I  saw  the  note  that  was  sent  to  his  poor 
Mother,  I  cried  for  her.” 

"I  felt  that  way,  too.” 

"He  was  my  best  friend,  outside  of  you.” 

"I  know  it!  I  feel  that  way  about  him,  too.” 

"I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  begging  him  not  to  take  that 
job.  He  wouldn’t  listen  to  me  and  now  I  think  he  .  .  . 
he  is  dead  or  lying  helpless  on  some  lonely  country 
road.” 

"I  think  so,  too.” 

"Oh,  Anthony,  you’re  such  a  comfort.” 

"I  think  so,  too.” 

"He  was  so  handsome  with  those  broad  shoulders  and 
black  wavy  hair.” 

"I  think  so,  too.” 

"Oh!  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  it.” 

"I  don’t  like  to  think  either.” 

"His  poor,  poor  father,  so  small  and  helpless.  He’ll 
be  heartbroken.  Oh,  his  poor,  poor  sweetheart!” 

"Cecil,  do  you  think  he  is  really  .  .  .  really  dead?” 

"I  don’t  see  how  he  could  escape  from  that  gang.  The 
last  time  we  saw  him,  he  was  up  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill  and  the  gang  was  quickly  closing  in.” 

"Look,  Cecil,  that  man  left  a  paper  behind.  It  will 
probably  have  news  of  him.” 

My  heart  went  out  to  them  as  they  turned  the  pages 
with  shaking  hands.  Silence  reigned.  Then  Cecil 
turned  to  Anthony,  pale  with  emotion. 

"He  made  it,  Anthony;  he  made  it!  I  knew  he 
would!” 

"I  thought  so,  too.  Li'l  Abner  sure  can  take  care  of 
himself.” 

"Come  on,  here’s  our  stop.  Let’s  go  and  celebrate 
with  a  root  beer.” 

"And  with  ginger  snaps.” 

Li’l  Abner!  I  sat  there  staring  dazedly  before  me  un¬ 
til  the  conductor  came  up  and  gently  informed  me  that 
we  had  reached  the  square. 

Li’l  Abner!  From  now  on  I’ll  surely  withhold  my 
sympathy  from  seemingly  grief-stricken  commuters  on 
that  particular  line. 

Frederick  Vincent  Gilgun,  ’45. 


THE  ANIMAL  LOVER 

On  Saturday  morning  the  store  was  exceptionally 
busy.  Mr.  Franklin  came  in  to  see  if  Mr.  Young,  the 
proprietor,  needed  any  vegetables,  and  following  him 
was  his  dog,  Rusty,  a  big  Irish  setter. 

Rusty  ran  to  the  box  beside  the  refrigerator  where 
meat  scraps  were  kept.  There  were  none  this  particular 
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morning.  Anne,  who  worked  there  every  week-end, 
went  to  the  refrigerator,  took  out  some  baloney,  cut  a 
big  slice,  and  gave  it  to  Rusty,  saying:  "You  poor  little 
dog!  We  didn’t  have  anything  in  the  box  for  you,  did 
we?” 

Rusty  cocked  his  head  up  at  her,  and  wagged  his 
tail  as  if  to  say,  "Thank  you.” 

Several  of  her  school  mates  were  in  the  store.  They 
began  talking  together.  Mary  remarked  to  Alice,  "A 
dog  never  comes  into  this  store  but  she  stops  everything 
to  pet  the  animal.” 

"She  told  me,”  said  Alice,  "that  she  felt  terribly  the 
other  night  when  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  cat  was  hit  by  a  car 
on  School  Street  and  injured  its  paw.  He  dragged  him¬ 
self  across  the  field  and  home.”  Alice  chatted  on,  "And 
when  a  woman  came  into  the  store  and  said,  'My  neigh¬ 
bor’s  dog  killed  three  chickens.  I  was  so  angry  that  I 
took  the  dog  in  my  car  to  a  lonely  road  and  dropped 
him  off,  but  when  I  got  back,  the  dog  was  sitting  on  the 
back  steps  waiting  for  me.’  Anne  told  the  woman,  Td 
like  to  shoot  that  man.  I’ve  got  five  dogs  and  two 
cats,  and  love  every  one  of  them.’  ” 

"My  goodness,”  said  Mary,  "All  she  talks  about  is 
her  animals.  Why,  the  other  day  she  told  me  that  she 
liked  animals  better  than  human  beings  because  they 
are  more  loyal.” 

"Yes,”  said  Peggy,  "I  suppose  they  are  loyal  when  they 
jump  up  on  your  table  and  eat  the  food,  and  when  they 
bite  and  scratch  you.  You  can’t  compare  animals  to 
human  beings.” 

Anne  was  always  talking  about  her  pets.  Then  one 
morning,  she  came  to  school,  and  her  eyes  were  fiery  red. 
The  girls  thought  that  there  must  be  some  serious  trouble 
in  the  family. 

When  Mary  and  Alice  were  on  their  way  home,  they 
stopped  to  get  the  paper  from  Jimmie,  the  paper  boy. 
Right  on  the  front  page  they  read  that  Rover,  a  big 
shepherd  dog  belonging  to  Miss  Anne  McFarland,  had 
been  killed  while  in  action  on  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and 
that  a  medal  of  honor  would  be  sent  to  her. 

The  next  day  Mary  and  Alice  told  the  other  girls,  and 
they  were  so  ashamed  to  think  that  they  had  made  fun 
of  Anne  and  her  pets,  when  one  of  them  had  given  its 
life  for  their  country,  that  they  decided  not  to  criticize 
Anne  any  more  but  rather  to  buy  War  Bonds  and  do 
their  share,  too. 

Laura  Ryder,  ’45. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  AUNT  ELLEN 

The  atmosphere  was  so  tense  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  seat.  For  months  we  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment.  Here  was  father,  grim  and  perspiring;  cousin 
Martha,  with  her  gaudy  clothes  and  incessant  chatter; 
her  father,  Uncle  John,  serenely  conversing  with  the  law¬ 
yer;  Aunt  Ellen,  still  attired  in  somber  black;  and  I,  as 
nervous  as  any  of  the  five  nearest  living  relatives  of  my 
lately  deceased  Uncle  David,  whom  we  had  loved  in 


spite  of  his  eccentricities,  and  whom  we  had  mourned 
genuinely. 

At  last  Uncle  John  went  to  his  seat,  and  the  lawyer 
unpacked  his  brief-case  and  laid  the  will  on  the  desk 
before  him.  He  said,  "This  will  was  written  but  a  week 
before  David  Harrison’s  death.  Since  you  are  all  here, 
I  shall  begin;  and  let  us  have  no  comments  until  I  have 
finished.”  He  began  sonorously:  "I,  David  Harrison, 
do  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  My  en¬ 
tire  estate  shall  be  divided  equally  among  the  following: 
my  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  John,  and  my  sister,  Ellen 
Harrison,  under  this  condition:  that,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  reading  of  this  document,  my  sister  Ellen  shall, 
before  a  public  audience,  speak  to  further  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  ...” 

This  was  punctuated  by  a  shrill  shriek,  and  my  aunt 
collapsed  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  Martha  rushed  wild¬ 
ly  to  her  and  began  to  shake  her  vigorously,  while  I  ran 
for  a  glass  of  water,  and  her  two  brothers  lifted  her  to  a 
chair.  When  I  returned,  she  had  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  and  was  exclaiming  hysterically,  "I  know  why  he 
did  it  ...  he  knew  that  I  don’t  believe  in  this  war!  He 
knew  I  want  no  share  in  it!  He  wanted  to  humiliate 
me  before  the  town  ...  I  won’t  do  it!”  She  began  to 
sob. 

Father  whispered  to  the  lawyer,  "What  will  happen 
to  the  estate  if  Miss  Harrison  refuses  to  agree  to  the 
condition?” 

"Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  "I  understand  Mr.  Harrison’s 
eccentricities,  and  this  is  quite  unusual;  but  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  she  refuses  to  agree  to  it,  the  entire  estate 
must  be  given  to  various  societies  with  which  your  broth¬ 
er  was  associated.” 

The  sobs  of  Aunt  Ellen  increased  a  hundredfold.  Uncle 
John,  seeing  no  further  use  for  the  amazed  lawyer,  es¬ 
corted  him  from  the  house,  and  returned  to  the  room 
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where  we  were  trying  to  comfort  Aunt  Ellen  and  de¬ 
cide  on  the  best  plan  of  action. 

Martha,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to  speak,  "Well,  I  don’t 
see  why  Auntie  can't  make  a  speech;  after  all,  she  won’t 
die  from  it,  and  all  that  money  will  be  lost  if  she 
doesn’t.”  This  outburst  gained  for  her  only  a  fearsome 
glance  from  her  injured  "Auntie.” 

"Now,  we  must  reason  this  out  calmly,”  declared 
father.  "If,  as, Martha  says,  Ellen,  you  refuse  to  speak 
publicly,  we  shall  all  lose  our  share  in  the  estate.  That 
means  that  you  will  have  absolutely  no  income,  since 
David  has  been  supporting  you  all  these  years.  It’s  for 
you  to  decide.  I  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  you.” 

She  considered  this  for  a  moment,  dried  her  eyes,  and 
then  wavered  bravely,  "All  right,  if  you  think  I  should, 
Stephen,  dear,  but  you  know  how  unaccustomed  I  am  to 
speaking  in  public.” 

This  gross  understatement  drew  a  smile  from  even 
father,  and  caused  Martha  to  giggle  violently.  The  very 
thought  of  our  retiring  Aunt  Ellen  making  a  speech  in 
public  had  shocked  all  of  us! 

However,  I  knew  that  a  small  caravan  was  coming 
to  Bayville  soon  to  sell  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  and  I 
suggested  that  this  could  help  us.  My  plan  was  ac¬ 
cepted  enthusiastically.  There  would  be  only  a  small 
audience,  and  even  Aunt  Ellen  could  not  be  frightened. 
We  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  caravan  would 
pass  through  Bayville  in  about  a  month  and  would  stop 
at  our  Town  Hall.  Father  was  elected  as  author  of  the 
speech,  and  Martha  and  I  were  to  purchase  a  new  dress 
and  hat  for  our  aunt  to  wear  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
difficult  to  buy  a  dress  that  would  please  Aunt  Ellen’s 
conservative  taste,  especially  when  I  was  shopping  with 
Martha,  who  was  attracted  to  bright  colors  and  much 
glitter. 

At  last,  the  speech  had  been  written,  the  dress  and  hat 
purchased,  and  our  Aunt  Ellen  made  calm  enough  to 
speak  coherently.  The  fateful  evening  was  at  hand. 
Martha,  father,  and  I  were  seated  in  the  front  row  of 
the  auditorium,  while  Uncle  John  was  backstage,  sooth¬ 
ing  our  "protege.”  The  rally  began.  Patriotic  songs 
were  sung;  several  heroes  were  presented  to  tell  us  about 
their  experiences;  and  finally  the  master  of  ceremonies 
stepped  to  the  microphone  and  announced: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  We  have  with  us  tonight  one 
of  your  own  townspeople,  a  woman  who  is  desirous  of 
speaking  to  you  to  further  victory.  I  should  like  to 
present  to  you  Miss  Ellen  Harrison.” 

There  were  a  few  scattered  handclaps  from  the  ap¬ 
prehensive  audience,  and  Aunt  Ellen  came  to  the  micro¬ 
phone.  With  more  fire  than  I  had  supposed  to  be  in 
her,  she  delivered  her  speech  and  finished  to  thunderous 
applause.  As  she  walked  off  the  stage,  we  rushed  to  the 
back  door  to  meet  her.  We  arrived  just  as  she  was 
coming  out.  She  smiled,  and  before  we  could  speak, 
she  said,  "I  never  knew  how  selfish  I  was,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  now  that  it’s  my  war,  just  as  real  as  it  is  to  those 
men  who  spoke  in  there  tonight.  I’m  going  to  put  my 


entire  inheritance  into  War  Bonds,  and  I’m  going  to 
earn  my  own  living  by  working  in  a  war  factory.” 

Later,  when  father  and  I  were  walking  home,  I  said, 
"I  never  saw  a  person  change  more  completely  in  one 
night  than  Aunt  Ellen;  she  seems  like  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  person.  I’m  glad  that  you  and  Uncle  John  de¬ 
cided  to  invest  your  inheritances  in  War  Bonds,  too.” 

But  he  only  said,  "Yes,  now  she’s  Uncle  Sam’s  Aunt 
Ellen.” 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


GIRL  TROUBLE 

George  Manning  and  Henry  Young  were  seated  in 
the  cafeteria  of  a  high  school  in  a  small  eastern  city. 

"Hey,  Dopey,  what  did  you  get  for  the  third  algebra 
problem?” 

"Listen,  Henry,  I’m  not  worried  over  algebra.  I’m 
wondering  if  June  will  go  to  the  dance  with  me.” 

"Oh,  that  thing.  I  don’t  think  I’m  going.” 

"Why  not?  Everyone  else  is.  It’s  sure  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 

"Well,  you  see,  there’s  only  one  girl  I  want  to  take, 
and  I  won’t  take  her  unless  I  can  have  a  car.  Why? 
Well*,  I’ll  tell  you  why.  She  lives  two  miles  from  the 
school,  and  I  live  more  than  a  mile  from  the  school — 
in  the  opposite  direction.  And  that’s  too  far  to  walk, 
even  for  her.  Besides,  I  don’t  think  she’d  go  with  any¬ 
one  unless  he  had  a  car,  because  she  wouldn’t  want  to 
walk  that  far  either,  I  guess.” 

Dopey  and  the  other  boys  looked  knowingly  at  each 
other.  They  knew  the  type.  In  fact,  they  knew  the 
girl.  Elaine  Johnson  was  her  name,  and  she  was  a 
"gold-digger.”  George  Manning  and  a  few  others  knew 
it  only  too  well. 

"Now,  Henry,  don’t  be  a  sap,”  George  said.  "If  you 
knew  her  the  way  I  do,  you’d  drop  her  and  take  Gloria. 
She’s  nuts  about  you.  Just  think,  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
go  out  of  your  way  after  the  dance,  either.  You  pass 
right  by  her  house  on  your  way  home.” 

"Don’t  tell  me  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,”  said 
Henry  angrily.  "I  want  to  take  Elaine  to  the  dance,  and 
what’s  more,  I’m  going  to.” 

They  knew  how  stubborn  Henry  could  be  when  he 
was  angry,  so  they  said  no  more  about  it. 

The  boys  got  together  a  few  days  later  at  lunch  time, 
and  again  the  conversation  was  about  the  coming  dance. 

"Well,  fellers,  Henry’s  all  set.  He  got  his  father’s 
car,”  said  Dopey. 

"When  did  you  get  it,  Henry?” 

"Oh,  I  thought  everybody  knew  that  by  now.  My 
father  agreed  yesterday.” 

"Is  Elaine  going  with  you,  Henry?”  asked  George. 

"Uh-h-h,  well,  you  see,  I — uh-haven’t  asked  her  yet.” 

"Look,  Henry,  I’ve  got  an  idea.  Take  her  to  a  movie, 
and  ask  her  then.” 

"That’s  a  swell  idea,  Dopey;  I’ll  take  her  tonight.” 
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"O.  K.,  Henry,  just  leave  everything  to  'Dopey’  Cu¬ 
pid.” 

"I  will,  but  if — hey,  Cupid,  get  your  elbow  off  my 
cake.” 

When  Henry  ordered  two  tickets  in  the  balcony  that 
night,  Elaine  looked  surprised. 

"You  see,  I'm  conserving  my  money  now  for  the 
dance  next  week.  You’ve  heard  about  the  dance,  haven't 
you,  Elaine,  and  I’m  wondering  if  you’d  .  .  .  ?” 

"Yes,  Henry,  I’ve  heard,”  said  Elaine  coolly. 

"Oh,  you  have?” 

"Yes,  Henry.  Now  let’s  go  to  the  balcony,”  she  said 
with  unmistakable  irony. 

Both  pictures  were  good,  but  somehow  Henry  didn’t 
enjoy  them  as  much  as  he  should  have.  He  kept  think¬ 
ing  of  Elaine’s  last  remarks. 

Maybe  George  was  right  after  all  he  kept  thinking. 
After  the  show  Henry  asked  Elaine  if  she  would  care 
for  a  soda  or  a  frappe. 

Her  voice  was  smooth  as  the  white  silk  scarf  she  wore 
when  she  replied,  "No,  thank  you,  I  have  a  headache  and 
it  is  getting  late.  If  you  don’t  mind,  I’d  just  as  soon  go 
home.” 

Henry  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  eleven  o’clock. 
George  was  right  after  all. 

"All  right,  if  you  wish  it,  Elaine,”  he  said. 

After  taking  her  home,  Henry  was  driving  slowly  to 
his  own  house,  having  a  quiet  talk  with  himself. 

"Henry,  you’re  a  sap.” 

"Don’t  I  know  it.” 

"You’ll  have  to  admit  George  was  right.” 

"Yes,  I  know  it.  Say,  there’s  George,  walking. 

"Well,  Henry,  pick  him  up  and  tell  him  he  was 
right.” 

"I  will.  Hey,  George,  want  a  ride?” 

"I’ve  been  waiting  for  you.  I  thought  you’d  get  here 
before  this,”  said  George,  getting  into  the  car. 

"You  what?” 

"I  thought  you’d  be  here  before  this.” 

"That’s  what  I  thought  you  said.” 

"I  heard  you  order  two  seats  in  the  balcony.  I  sat 
two  rows  behind  you.  I  left  right  after  you  did,  and  I 
heard  you  ask  Elaine  if  she  would  have  a  soda.  Then 
I  started  walking,  and  here  we  are.” 

"When  I  didn’t  ask  her  to  a  steak  dinner  she  said  she 
had  a  headache.  George,  you  are  right.  She  is  a  gold- 
digger.  I’ve  got  you  and  Dopey  to  thank  for  keeping 
me  from  taking  her  to  the  dance  instead  of  Gloria.” 

"Gloria  asked  me  to  fix  it  up  so  you'll  take  her.” 

"Oh,  boy,  that’s  fine.  You’re  a  real  pal,  George.” 

"Of  course  I  am.  Well,  here’s  where  I  live.  So 
long,  Henry,  and  if  you  ever  have  any  more  girl  trouble, 
just  let  Dopey  and  me  in  on  it,  and  we  ll  get  you  right 
out.” 

Needless  to  say,  Henry  had  a  very  good  time  at  the 
dance,  and  also  was  much  wiser  as  far  as  girls  like 
Elaine  were  concerned. 

Joseph  Miliano,  ’44. 


BECKY  S  SURPRISE 

The  large  front  door  banged  open  and  a  young  girl, 
followed  by  a  streak  of  fur,  raced  up  the  carpeted  stairs 
of  the  six-room  cottage. 

"Mums,  O  Mums!  Where  are  you?  I  have  just  got 
to  see  you  and  talk.  Hey,  Mum!” 

"Quiet,  you  young  Indian.  I’m  here  in  the  sewing- 
room  as  you  well  know.  Come  in  and  tell  me  what  it’s 
all  about  before  you  burst  with  the  news.” 

She  quickly  caught  her  breath  and  began  her  tale. 
"You’d  never  guess  it  in  all  this  world.  I  just  saw  Sis 
coming  out  of  the  WAC  Recruiting  Office  downtown! 
Her  face  was  lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree,  and  her  eyes 
shone  like  stars. '  She  practically  tripped  over  me,  yet 
didn’t  even  see  me;  and  I’ll  bet  she’s  gone  and  enlisted! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?”  With  this  triumphant 
announcement  she  ended  her  little  speech. 

Mrs.  Parker  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  while  a 
series  of  incidents  crossed  her  mental  vision;  and  then 
turning  toward  Kathy,  who  was  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
answered  with  a  smile,  "I  think  it's  fine,  dear,  and  we 
won't  even  let  on  that  we  know  until  she  is  ready  to  tell 
us  herself.  That’s  a  good  girl;  run  along  out  with 
Pup  while  I  go  down  to  start  supper.” 

Kathy,  with  Pup  at  her  heels  (for  he  was  never  called 
anything  else)  trudged  down  the  stairs,  happy  to  have 
been  first  to  tell  the  news,  nevertheless,  she  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  her  mother’s  apparent  lack  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

At  the  supper  table  that  night,  Becky  told  them  the 
news  and  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  way  they  received 
it.  As  she  was  relating  the  details,  Mrs.  Parker  noticed 
the  anxious  frown  which  intermittently  crossed  Becky’s 
face.  After  supper,  when  Becky  came  to  help  with  the 
dishes,  her  mother  questioned  her  as  to  the  reason  for 
that  frown. 

"Well,  Mums,  I’m  a  little  skeptical  about  what  Cal 
will  say.  We  planned  to  be  married  when  his  position 
became  a  little  more  secure,  and  I  don’t  want  him  to 
feel  I’ve  changed  my  mind.  Of  course,  I’ll  tell  him;  but 
to  be  frank,  Mums,  I  don’t  know  how  he’ll  take  it.” 

"Don’t  be  foolish,  child.  Cal  is  a  sensible  young 
man  and  I  feel  sure  he’ll  understand  that  you  want  to 
help,  too.  The  importance  of  his  work  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  remain  a  civilian,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  must.  If  he  hasn’t  faith  in  you,  then  it  is 
best  for  you  to  know  it  now  rather  than  later.  Have 
no  fear,  Becky;  I’m  sure  Cal  loves  you  enough  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

In  spite  of  her  mother’s  reassuring  words,  Becky  still 
dreaded  the  necessary  confession.  For  this  reason  she 
kept  herself  busy  with  tasks  around  the  house,  until 
finally  the  time  came  to  expect  Cal. 

The  snapping  log  fire  burned  brightly,  and  the  divan 
before  it  looked  very  comfortable  to  Cal  as  he  waited 
impatiently  for  Becky  to  come  down.  He  was  nervous 
and  wished  she’d  hurry.  When  she  came  into  the 
room,  however,  he  spoke  to  her  casually;  but  it  was 
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clear  that  he  loved  her  as  much  as  she  loved  him.  They 
talked  of  commonplace  things  for  a  while,  then  she 
turned  and  faced  him. 

"Cal,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  I  may  as 
well  do  it  now." 

His  face  showed  his  surprise,  but  he  nodded  for  her 
to  continue. 

"Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  for  some  time  about  this, 
and  I’ve  decided — oh,  what’s  the  use  of  stalling — today 
I  joined  the  WACS.  There,  it’s  out!” 

Cal’s  face  turned  pale  at  first  and  then  began  to  glow 
brighter  by  the  minute  as  he  shook  with  uncontrollable 
laughter  from  head  to  toe.  It  was  clearly  the  laughter 
of  relief;  but  Becky,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  did  not  know 
this;  and  it  made  her  angry  to  have  Cal  laugh  so  up¬ 
roariously  at  her  noble  deed.  She  jumped  up  and  stood 
with  both  hands  on  her  hips,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  "What  is  so  funny  about  that?” 

When  Cal  had  stopped  laughing,  he  pulled  her  down 
beside  him  and  took  her  into  his  arms,  as  he  replied, 
"My  sweet,  adorable  Becky,  here  I’ve  been  dying  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths,  trying  to  find  a  way  to  tell  you  that  the 
plant  has  decided  that  someone  else  can  do  my  work, 
and  that  I’ll  be  in  class  1A  in  the  Army.  Then  you 
hurl  this  bombshell  at  me,  which  makes  everything  per¬ 
fect.  The  WACS  are  fine  with  me,  darling,  and  now 
what  have  you  to  say?” 

"Oh,  Cal,  we’re  so  lucky  to  have  each  other,  and  no 
matter  where  we  go,  our  love  will  keep  us  close  together 
always.” 

The  fireplace  slowly  became  a  bed  of  glowing  embers, 
but  still  the  girl  and  boy  sat  hand  in  hand,  planning 
and  dreaming  of  a  wonderful  future  together  when  the 
war  would  be  over. 

Pauline  McClure,  ’44. 


THE  SOS 

The  beach  was  deserted;  the  summer  visitors  had  all 
left,  and  the  small  colony  had  once  more  settled  down 
to  its  peaceful,  restful  life.  No  more  was  seen  the  flash 
of  a  new  model  roadster  as  it  whizzed  along  the  high¬ 
way,  filled  with  healthy,  laughing,  fun-loving  youngsters. 

The  streets  and  hotels,  accustomed  to  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  summer  trade,  looked  almost  deserted  to 
Emmy  Bartlett  as  she  passed  by  them  on  her  way  to  a 
private  nook  on  the  beach,  known  only  to  her  alone. 

Emmy  was  an  artist,  and  like  most  painters  of  out¬ 
door  scenes,  she  had  her  own  special  haunts  where  she 
could  paint  to  her  heart’s  content,  without  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  well-meaning  yet  curious  passersby.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  warm-looking  tweed  suit,  with  a  brilliant 
red  beret  perched  jauntily  on  her  head,  for  these  days  in 
late  September  were  beginning  to  have  a  slight  chill  in 
the  air.  As  she  gaily  walked  up  the  street,  she  carried 
under  her  arm  all  her  equipment. 

She  settled  herself  upon  the  jutting  rock  which  served 
as  a  seat  and  set  up  her  canvas  and  palette.  Before 


starting  to  work,  she  took  a  few  deep  breaths  of  the 
tangy  salt  air,  which  to  her  had  always  been  sweeter 
than  any  perfume.  She  glanced  about  at  the  surround¬ 
ings  which  made  up  her  little  sanctuary,  and  felt  the 
warmth  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  creep  through 
her  very  bones.  Here,  the  tide  never  rose  above  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  which  enclosed  the  little  crevice,  and  one 
had  a  full  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  and  was 
forever  in  sight  of  that  eternal  watchdog  of  the  sea — 
the  lighthouse.  Many  a  sunny  day  she  had  rowed  over 
in  some  fisherman’s  dory,  and  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon 
talking  with  old  Mr.  Nesbit,  who  had  been  the  light¬ 
house  keeper  for  almost  twenty  years. 

She  always  felt  happiest  on  days  like  this,  when  all 
was  quiet  except  for  the  steady,  rhythmic  sound  of  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  below.  Occasionally  a  sea 
gull,  off  on  his  own  pursuit,  would  fly  low  over  the 
spot  where  she  sat  mixing  paints,  and  then  continue  on 
his  way  slowly  out  to  sea.  At  intervals,  she  looked 
again  at  the  green  water,  sparkling  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun.  Before  beginning  to  paint  she  looked  once  more 
to  be  perfectly  sure,  and  as  her  glance  rested  on  the  water 
she  noticed  something  bobbing.  As  it  turned  about,  it 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  It  had  caught  her  eye,  but 
thinking  it  was  an  old  tonic  bottle  or  a  tin  can,  she 
didn’t  give  it  much  attention,  and  once  more  resumed 
her  work. 

She  was  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  her  can¬ 
vas  as  the  sun  began  to  sink  to  the  horizon,  casting  a 
rosy  hue  on  the  water.  She  gathered  up  her  equipment, 
and  tucking  it  under  her  arm,  she  climbed  down  the 
rocks  to  the  beach.  The  tide  had  been  in  and  was  now 
steadily  going  out.  Along  the  shore  were  strewn  ragged 
pieces  of  seaweed  and  stranded  jelly  fish.  Only  last 
week  a  life  preserver  had  been  found  lying  on  the  sand 
with  the  name  of  a  convoy  ship  printed  on  its  side.  One 
found  odd  things  when  the  tide  went  out,  and  it  was  of 
this  that  she  was  thinking  as  she  rounded  the  turn  on 
the  beach.  As  she  continued  on  her  way,  her  eye  rested 
upon  a  bottle  which  was  catching  the  beams  of  the 
brilliant  sunset.  It  was  so  odd  looking  that  she  went 
over  and  picked  it  up. 

"Why,  there  seems  to  be  a  paper  of  some  sort  inside!” 
she  exclaimed  softly  to  herself.  She  began  to  twist  the 
cover  and  finally  it  opened.  Reaching  in,  she  took  out 
the  slip  of  paper.  Only  it  wasn’t  paper,  it  was  a  piece  of 
white  bark,  such  as  we  get  from  our  birch  trees.  She 
hastily  unfolded  it  and  read  words  which  looked  as 
though  written  with  charcoal: 

"To  whoever  finds  this: 

My  name  is  Lieutenant  John  Harriman,  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  convoy  ship  U.  S.  S.  Porto  Rico.  We 
are  stranded  on  a  small  uncharted  island  off  the  Coral 
Sea.  Our  bearing  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  was  6  de¬ 
grees  NNE  by  27  degrees  SSE.  HELP  US!” 

Emmy  suddenly  began  to  run  along  the  beach,  up  the 
stone  steps,  and  out  to  the  street.  The  people  on  the 
street,  the  few  there  were,  turned  to  stare  after  the  slender 
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young  girl,  and  then  sighed  to  themselves  over  their 
lost  youth,  and  finally  continued  on  their  way  with  a 
little  smile  upon  their  lips,  remembering  the  days  when 
they  had  felt  as  young  and  carefree  as  that  girl  with  the 
brilliant  red  beret.  On  Emmy  ran,  down  Ocean  Street, 
to  Main,  and  eventually  into  the  local  police  station  on 
the  Boulevard. 

The  papers  practically  all  over  the  country  had  in 
headlines  the  next  day,  the  words: 

"GIRL  ARTIST  FINDS  SOS  FROM  S.  S.  PORTO 
RICO  SURVIVORS”  and  then  an  account  of  the  story. 

Needless  to  say,  a  little  over  a  year  later  these  same 
papers  read: 

"S.  S.  PORTO  RICO  SURVIVOR  AND  GIRL 
ARTIST  RESCUER  TO  WED” 

Lieutenant  John  Harriman,  3rd,  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  above  mentioned  convoy  ship,  and  also  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Purple  Heart,  son  of  Rear  Admiral  John 
Harriman,  2nd,  is  to  wed  Miss  Emily  Bartlett,  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  artist,  Anthony  Bartlett,  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour,  New  York,  on  Christmas  Day. 

Marilyn  B.  Luke,  ’45. 


“ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL’’ 

Leslie  fairly  flew  up  her  front  walk,  slamming  the 
door  after  her,  an  act  which  always  announced  her  ar¬ 
rival,  and  called  breathlessly,  "I’m  home!” 

"As  if  we  didn’t  know,”  came  a  sarcastic  reply  from 
the  den. 

"Oh,  aren’t  you  funny,  Jackie?”  she  retorted,  running 
down  the  hall  to  the  kitchen  to  hug  her  mother,  who 
was  getting  supper  ready. 

"Guess  what,  Mums,”  she  cried  excitedly,  "I  can  get 
that  darling  orchid  dress  in  Davidson’s  on  Friday,  day 
after  tomorrow!” 

"That’s  splendid,  dear,”  answered  her  mother. 

"Gosh,  won’t  Jim  be  surprised  when  he  comes  home. 
I’ve  really  grown  up.  I’m  all  of  seventeen,”  she  chat¬ 
tered.  At  this  last  remark,  a  twinkle  came  into  her 
mother’s  eye.  "Yup,”  Leslie  went  on,  straddling  a  chair 
like  a  twelve-year-old.  "I’ve  been  saving  for  a  long 
while,  and  I  have  made  just  enough  today  to  buy  it.” 
She  helped  out  as  copy  girl  at  the  "Star”  whenever  they 
needed  her. 

Her  mother  reproached  her,  still  with  the  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  "Well,  when  are  you  ever  going  to  act  your 
age?  You  use  slang  all  the  time,  and  look  at  the  way 
you’re  sitting.  You  should,  at  least,  sit  like  a  young 
lady.” 

"You  love  me  just  the  way  I  am,  don’t  you?”  she 
teased;  and  planting  a  kiss  on  her  mother’s  cheek,  she 
ran  out  to  get  the  paper  so  that  she  could  read  the 
"funnies”  before  her  brother  did.  As  usual  there  was 
a  tussle,  and,  naturally,  Jackie  won.  Leslie  ran  out  to 
tell  the  news  to  her  father  who  was  just  coming  home. 
As  they  strolled  up  the  front  walk,  arm  in  arm,  Leslie 
matched  her  stride  with  her  father’s,  and  chatted  all  the 


time  about  her  new  dress.  They  heard  the  telephone 
ring,  and  soon  Jackie  yelled, 

"Hey,  Sis,  you’re  wanted  on  the  phone.”  Leslie 
raced  her  father  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time.  She  was 
out  of  breath  when  she  reached  it. 

"Hello!”  she  cried,  swallowing  hard.  "O  Jim,”  she 
exclaimed,  "but  you’re  not  supposed  to  come  home  un¬ 
til  Saturday!” 

Jim  was  evidently  trying  to  explain  a  change  of  plans. 

"Tomorrow  night,”  she  echoed,  "so  soon?”  Jim  was 
trying  to  bring  the  conversation  to  a  close. 

"All  right,  Jim,  until  tomorrow  night,”  and  Leslie  put 
the  receiver  back  on  the  hook. 

While  she  was  pretending  to  eat  supper,  her  head 
was  whirling  with  rapid  plans  for  that  important  night. 
She  would  have  to  go  to  Davidson's  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  buy  the  dress,  then  have  her  dark,  unruly  curls 
shampooed  and  set  before  supper.  She  certainly  would 
be  busy. 

The  next  morning  Leslie  had  the  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  terrible  was  going  to  happen  that  day.  It  did;  for 
when  school  was  almost  over,  Ted  Dailey,  editor  of  the 
"Star,”  called  her  and  told  her  to  come  over  there  right 
after  school.  It  was  an  emergency.  Joey,  the  office  boy, 
was  ill,  and  they  were  on  the  biggest  story  of  the  year, 
the  flood  at  Riverdale.  Only  Leslie  knew  how  to  take 
Joey’s  place. 

"Can’t  you  get  somebody  else?  This  is  my  busiest 
afternoon,  and  I’m — .” 

"No,  I  can’t,”  he  broke  in.  "All  the  reporters  are 
at  Riverdale  getting  the  news,  and  you  are  the  only  one 
who  can  take  Joey’s  place.” 

Leslie  bit  her  lip  hard,  realizing  how  much  he  needed 
her,  but  oh,  how  she  wanted  to  get  that  dress,  to  look 
pretty  for  Jim.  Finally  she  decided  and  cried  out. 

"Why  am  I  so  good  natured?”  This  was  her  favorite 
expression  when  she  was  disappointed  or  annoyed.  By- 
slamming  down  the  receiver,  she  felt  better;  but  she 
didn’t  hear  Ted  say,  "That’s  a  girl,  Les;  I  knew  I  could 
count  on  you.” 

She  spent  the  rest  of  the  period  seeing  her  air  castles 
fall  and  crumble  one  by  one.  At  two  o’clock,  right  af¬ 
ter  school,  Leslie  scrambled  into  her  old  green  slacks, 
with  the  torn  pocket,  and  her  dirty  saddle  shoes,  which 
her  mother  called  a  disgrace,  and  hurried  over  to  the 
office  of  the  "Star.” 

Ted  explained  to  her,  "I’m  keeping  the  front  page 
open,  of  course,  for  the  latest  news  on  the  flood,  and 
when  it  comes  in,  you’ll  have  to  set  it  up.” 

"But  I’ve  never  done  it  before  by  myself,”  wailed 
Leslie. 

"I  know,  but  you  know  how  to  do  it,  don’t  you?” 

"Yes,  but — .” 

"No  buts  about  it,”  he  broke  in  again.  "There’s 
nothing  to  be  nervous  about.” 

When  five  o’clock  rolled  around,  Leslie,  who  had  giv¬ 
en  up  hope  long  ago  of  her  new  dress,  was  patted  on  the 
back  by  Ted  Dailey  and  praised  for  a  very  efficient  job. 
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Since  she  was  so  tired  and  depressed,  even  this  failed 
to  put  her  in  a  good  mood. 

She  was  just  about  to  wash  the  ink  off  her  face  and 
hands  to  go  home  when  someone  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  inner  office,  and  started  to  laugh.  She  looked  up 
to  see  a  tall  Marine,  who  had  been  away  over  a  year — 
her  Jim — to  have  been  caught  looking  like  this,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  had  wanted  him  to  see  her  in  her  new 
dress,  and  to  think  that  now  she  really  had  grown  up. 
Oh,  it  was  too  much  for  one  day!  She  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  herself.  When  she  did  this,  it  made  her  real¬ 
ly  angry.  Fire  blazed  in  her  green  eyes,  and  she 
stamped  her  feet. 

He  began  to  laugh  at  her.  "Still  the  same  old  Les,  a 
tomboy,  dirt  all  over  your  face  and  angry,  too.” 

"It’s  not  dirt;  it’s  ink,  and  you  don’t  have  to  laugh.” 
Suddenly  her  knees  seemed  to  collapse,  and  she  sat  down 
and  placed  her  head  on  the  desk,  sobs  shaking  her 
shoulders. 

Jim  was  amazed.  He  had  never  seen  her  cry  before, 
even  when  she  had  hurt  herself.  He  just  stood  there 
staring  at  her,  not  quite  knowing  at  first  what  to  do. 

Finally  she  raised  her  head  and  sobbed,  "I  don’t  want 
to  be  a  tomboy  any  more.  I  wanted  to  have  my  hair 
fixed,  and  wear  a  new  dress  so  that  you  would  see  I 
really  have  grown  up.  Instead,  I  had  to  work  because 
Joey  got  sick,  and  now  you’ve  caught  me  like  this. 
Oh — .”  Then  she  pounded  the  desk  with  her  fists. 

It  didn’t  take  Jim  long  to  straighten  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  after  that.  As  he  wiped  away  the  inky  streaks 
that  her  tears  had  made  on  her  cheeks,  he  said,  "Gee, 
Les,  I  didn’t  mean  to  laugh;  but  you  looked  so  funny 
with  ink  all  over  your  nose,  and  I  felt  so  happy  when 
you  got  mad,  because  then  I  knew  that  you  hadn’t 
changed.  I  was  so  afraid  that  you  would.  I  have  been 
gone  over  a  year.  It  may  seem  short  to  you,  but  it  was 
an  awfully  long  time  for  me.” 

"It  was  for  me,  too,  Jim,”  she  answered  in  a  small 
tight  voice,  "but  you  haven’t  told  me  yet  why  you  came 
home  so  soon.” 

"Well,”  he  answered,  "as  I  said  on  the  ’phone  last 
night,  our  plans  were  changed,  you  see  I  guess  we’re 
going — ,  well,  you  can  guess,  can’t  you?” 

"Oh,”  was  all  Leslie  could  say,  still  in  a  very  thin 
voice,  but  with  her  eyes  growing  larger. 

He  continued,  "It’s  a  very  short  leave — four  hours  to 
be  exact — and  I’m  so  glad  I  caught  you  before  you 
washed  your  face  because  that’s  the  way  I  want  to  re¬ 
member  you  when  I  go— still  my  same  old  Les.” 

At  this  time,  Ted  started  to  walk  into  his  office,  but 
something  made  him  decide  to  go  across  the  street  for  a 
soda.  Conveniently  he  didn’t  return  until  Jim  was 
leaving  to  catch  his  train  back  to  camp,  so  that  he  was 
there  to  cheer  Leslie  after  Jim  had  gone.  Strangely 
enough,  she  really  didn’t  need  any  cheering. 

Friday  found  Leslie  at  the  bank  buying  a  bond  with 


the  money  she  had  saved  for  that  new  dress.  "It’s  funny, 
but  things  work  out  right  after  all,”  she  mused. 

Jean  Coles,  ’45. 


COWARD? 

In  1934,  Tom  Warren  was  a  boy  of  eight  years.  He 
was  in  the  second  grade  in  school  and  had  made  a  good 
record,  but  he  was  not  well  liked  by  the  other  boys. 
You  see,  Tom  did  not  fight.  If  another  boy  "picked  on” 
him,  he  would  not  even  defend  himself.  Thus  he  earned 
the  nickname  "Cowy,”  short  for  coward. 

Well,  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  many  years. 
When  we  next  pick  up  the  thread  of  Tom’s  life,  he  is 
seventeen.  He  has  grown  up;  is  six  feet  tall,  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  handsome  face.  He  is  now  work¬ 
ing  for  me  down  at  the  village  store.  Tom’s  a  good 
boy,  a  hard  worker;  but  he  still  has  no  respect  from 
the  people  of  the  town.  In  the  words  of  old  Silas  Per¬ 
kins,  the  dean  of  the  "hot  stove  college”  in  the  village 
store,  Tom  is  just  a  "wuthless  coward.”  I  don’t  agree 
with  Silas;  I  know  Tom  to  be  a  brave  boy,  but  he  has 
been  taught  at  home  that  he  must  not  fight.  After  all, 
would  a  coward  jump  into  the  Mosotok  River  in  mid¬ 
winter  to  save  a  dog?  Well,  Tom  did  that  last  year,  but 
it  seems  that  the  folks  here  in  town  have  decided  that 
Tom  is  "no  good’’  and  nothing  will  change  their  minds. 

Along  came  the  war  and  Tom  was  nearly  draftable. 
Well,  sir,  you  can  imagine  how  Tom  must  have  felt,  for 
his  mother  was  a  widow.  Anyway,  Tom,  being  a  per¬ 
fect  physical  specimen,  was  taken  into  the  Marines.  We 
all  wondered  how  he  would  make  out.  Silas  Perkins 
repeated  like  a  cracked  phonograph  record,  "He’s  a  wuth¬ 
less  coward.  He’ll  run  when  the  first  gun’s  fired.”  Af¬ 
ter  the  first  letters  we  got  from  Tom,  it  seemed  that  Si¬ 
las  wasn’t  so  far  from  wrong.  Tom  had  gone  on  the 
rifle  range  and  had  been  afraid  to  shoot.  Every  time 
he  shot  the  gun  he  would  close  his  eyes  and  miss  the 
target  by  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

About  five  months  later  we  heard  that  he  had  been 
sent  overseas.  Two  weeks  later  we  got  a  letter  from 
Tom  on  Guadalcanal.  He  said  he  was  "awful  scared” 
and  wished  he  was  home.  You  should  have  heard  Si¬ 
las  spouting  his  opinions  then.  Another  month  passed 
before  we  got  a  letter.  This  time  it  was  postmarked 
from  the  Naval  hospital  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
been  wounded.  That’s  all  he  said. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Warren  got  a  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  which  read: 

"Private  Thomas  Warren,  in  the  face  of  withering 
fire  from  four  enemy  machine  gun  emplacements, 
crawled  from  the  shellhole  in  which  he  and  eighteen 
other  men  had  taken  refuge,  and  attacked  the  machine 
gun  nests.  Though  seriously  wounded,  he  wiped  out  the 
enemy  with  hand  grenades.  Mrs.  Warren,  we  request 
your  presence  at  Camp  Fairbanks  on  January  10,  1943, 
when  Private  Warren,  your  son,  will  be  awarded  the 
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Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  the  President  of  the  to  the  store.  I  thrust  it  under  Silas’  nose  and  when  he 


United  States.” 

It  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  bor¬ 
rowed  this  citation  from  Mrs.  Warren  and  went  down 


had  finished  reading  it,  I  said,  "What  do  you  think  of 
our  'wuthless  coward’  now,  Silas?  Eh?” 

Stuart  Shapiro,  ’44. 
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SONG  OF  LIBERTY 

Liberty  sings  on  the  hillside  and  lea — 

Down  from  the  mountain  and  up  from  the  sea, 

Her  voice  resounding  through  chateau  and  shack, 
Gilding  the  future  and  echoing  bjick 
Through  the  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain, 

When  she  built  her  home  in  a  world  called  sane. 

Liberty  sings  of  the  staunch  and  the  brave 

Who  stood,  bowing  neither  to  knight  nor  to  knave. 

She  sings  of  the  minute-men,  dying  and  dead, 

Who  guarded  their  land  with  their  own  blood’s  red. 

She  sings  of  Lincoln,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 

Of  bloody  roads  at  the  close  of  day. 

She  sings  of  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  Verdun: 

Men  now  together,  their  spirits  as  one. 

Liberty  sings  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Where  life  runs  deep,  and  where  again 
Beats  a  throbbing  pulse  to  spur  them  on, 

When  all  but  courage  and  will  are  gone. 

Liberty  sings;  and  her  song  shall  soar 
Above  the  din  and  the  cannon’s  roar, 

O’er  plundered  villages,  funeral  pyres, 

O’er  trampled  souls  and  hungry  fires. 

Liberty  sings — may  her  song  so  dear 
Be  heard  by  the  farthest-hidden  ear, 

Cherished  by  men  who  count  the  cost 
Of  battles  won  and  battles  lost  .  .  . 

And  when  the  flags  of  war  are  furled, 

May  her  lay  resound  through  all  the  world! 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


MORNING 

The  inky  blackness  has  slipped  away. 

And  a  rosy  glow  creeps  o’er  the  hill. 

The  air  is  filled  with  the  new-mown  hay; 

The  crow  of  the  cock  rises  loud  and  shrill. 

Pauline  McClure,  ’44. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  SPRING 

The  fanfare  of  the  winds  of  March 
Introduces  bashful  spring, 

Whose  softened  air  pervades  the  sky, 

And  birds  with  velvet  voices  sing. 

The  naive  buds,  now  pushing  through 
From  ground  or  widespread  trees, 

Flaunt  their  shiny  coats  anew 

To  challenge  nature’s  frisking  breeze. 

Elizabeth  West,  ’44. 


WHAT  I  WANT  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1944 

I  want  to  see  the  faces 
That  used  to  pass  our  door — 

The  lads  who  now  are  fighting 
Along  some  foreign  shore, 

The  pals  I  used  to  play  with 
Now  dreaming  of  the  scenes 
Of  homey  things,  and  family  dear, 

Of  pranks  in  early  teens. 

Let’s  work  a  little  harder 
To  help  them  win  the  fight 
So  stars  will  all  shine  brighter 
On  our  next  Christmas  night. 

Jean  Coles,  ’45. 

DAWN 

O  beautiful  Dawn, 

With  your  air  so  thin, 

As  night  creeps  out 
And  you  steal  in, 

Let  me  stand  in  your  mist 
And  walk  on  the  grass 
To  watch  you  come 
And  the  dark  night  pass. 

Jessie  L.  Bemis,  ’44. 


THAT  FLAG 

He  was  only  seventeen 

When  he  marched  away  to  war; 

He  was  only  seventeen 
When  he  died.  What  for? 

He  died  for  all:  for  you  and  me — 

For  all  that  stands  for  liberty. 

He  hadn’t  even  seen  the  world; 

He  only  saw  that  flag  unfurled, 

That  flag  which  he  had  loved  so  well 
That  he  went  through  the  battle  hell 
To  kill  and  slay  and  finally  die 
To  keep  that  flag  up  in  the  sky. 

Harry  Robinson,  ’44. 
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OUR  CIRLS 

We’re  proud  of  our  girls  in  Service, 

Wacs,  Waves,  Spars,  and  Marine. 

They  wear  their  uniforms  proudly 
Of  khaki,  navy,  and  green. 

They  answered  the  call  of  the  colors. 

Their  willingness  really  was  grand 
To  serve  Uncle  Sam  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

While  the  boys  fight  on  in  a  foreign  land. 

Elinor  Shannon,  ’44. 


THE  SEA 

The  fleecy  waves  rush  on  and  on 
To  break  upon  the  shore, 

And  as  they  dash  against  the  rocks, 

They  make  a  mighty  roar. 

* 

The  warm  wind  catches  the  silvery  spray; 

’Tis  most  beautiful  to  behold. 

The  gleaming  sun  makes  each  tiny  drop 
Soft  crimson,  blue  and  gold. 

Far  out  on  the  ocean’s  rim 
You  see  the  white  caps  flash; 

A  boat  or  two  comes  into  view 
Like  specters  floating  past. 

Ethel  Duran,  ’45. 


DUSK 

The  little  birds  cease  their  twittering; 

Their  melodious  voices  are  still. 

Dusk  is  slowly  creeping  on 
Over  every  valley  and  hill. 

The  flowers  have  closed  their  petals; 

Their  fragrance  they  no  longer  spread, 

For  dusk  has  made  them  sleepy, 

And  they  have  gone  to  bed. 

Dusk:  the  time  of  day  one  loves; 

For  God  somehow  seems  so  near, 

And  a  benediction  settles  down 
Upon  us  mortals  here. 

Lorraine  Foley,  ’44. 


TO  MOTHER 

I  know  not  how  to  thank  you 
For  all  your  loving  care; 

But  I  can  tell  you,  Mother, 

That  each  day,  everywhere, 

In  all  my  thoughts, 

You’re  set  apart, 

Cherished  with  deepest  love, 

Held  dearest  in  my  heart. 

Louise  Capaldo,  ’45. 


COLD  STARS 

How  proud  they  were  of  each  gold  star 
That  teacher  posted  by  their  name; 

How  eager  they,  to  see  each  day 
How  many  honors  they  could  claim! 

Today,  once  more,  gold  stars  reward  them 
For  their  work  and  noble  deeds. 

They  shall  never  be  forgotten, 

They  who  fought  to  serve  our  needs. 

Let  us  praise  them  to  the  heavens, 

Let  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  reason: 

’Twas  for  us  these  boys  have  died. 

Every  gold  star  has  a  memory 
Of  a  lad  so  young  and  free; 

Who  gave  his  life  and  joy  of  living 
To  keep  home  safe  for  you  and  me. 

Marianne  F.  Foster,  ’44. 


JUST  ONE  OF  OUR  BOYS 

He  bravely  raised  his  steady  hand 
To  take  his  service  oath, 

To  fight  and  aid  his  native  land 
In  air,  on  sea,  or  both. 

Yesterday’s  lad,  timid  and  shy, 

Is  now  today’s  brave  man; 

No  fear  of  what  ahead  may  lie — 

To  fight  as  "Yankees”  can. 

His  fond  farewells  he  calmly  bade, 

And  courage  staunch  he  gave 
To  mother,  sister,  and  his  dad 
As  high  his  hand  he  raised. 

May  God,  each  day,  our  dear  boys  bless, 

And  bring  them  safely  home, 

To  leave  behind  the  world’s  distress, 

Never  again  to  roam. 

Eileen  Spencer,  ’44. 


BEFORE  DAWN 

There  is  a  hush  before  the  dawn 
When  life  itself  seems  waiting, 

As  faintly  rosy  tints  a-stealing 
Dissolve  the  haze  of  misty  gray. 

A  soft  wind  gently  stirs  the  trees, 

Like  the  breath  of  life  awaking 
Then  the  red-rimmed  sun  appearing, 

Turns  murky  night  to  gleaming  day. 

Caroline  Shearman,  ’44. 
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TODAY  AND  YESTERDAY 

At  Christmas  time  when  we  were  young, 

We  spent  our  time  in  having  fun, 

And  all  guns  meant  to  every  boy 
Was  just  another  Christmas  toy. 

How  different  now — a  weary  world. 

Our  men  at  war,  our  flag  unfurled 
On  every  distant  battle  front, 

While  we  for  peace  and  safety  hunt. 

We  miss  the  old  familiar  cheer, 

The  happy  homes  and  friends  so  dear, 

Let  all  our  prayers  to  God  be  still, 

"Bring  peace  on  earth;  to  men,  good  will.” 

John  Trudeau,  ’44. 


AN  AMERICAN  PRAYER 

Dear  Lord,  watch  o’er  our  brave  fighting  men, 

Help  them,  we  pray,  the  vict’ry  to  win. 

Guide  them  and  keep  them  both  day  and  night, 

While  they  fight  to  preserve  every  freedom  and  right. 
Teach  them,  O  Father,  united  to  stand, 

As  they  march  bravely  on  in  the  war-torn  land. 

Show  us,  too,  Father,  what  we  can  do 
To  help  bring  our  loved  ones  safely  through. 

Then  teach  us,  Dear  Lord,  when  this  work  is  done, 
When  peace  is  restored  and  the  victory  won, 

To  be  happy  again  from  sea  to  sea. 

Let  this  peace-loving  world  always  be  free. 

Shirley  Canada,  ’44. 


CONTEMPLATION 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find; 

It  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 
That  God  or  Nature  has  designed. 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  this  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

I  am  content;  this  is  my  stay. 

I  seek  no  more  than  can  allay. 

I  hold  it  true  that  thoughts  are  things 
Endowed  with  bodies  and  with  wings, 

And  that  we  send  them  forth  to  fill 
This  world  with  goodly  deeds  or  ill. 

Stuart  Shapiro,  ’44. 


CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD 

We’re  the  children  of  this  world, 
Babes  of  strife  and  power; 

Never  known  a  year  of  peace, 

Nor  a  carefree  hour. 

This  is  our  story.  Hear  us. 


I  was  born  in  China;  homes  to  us  are  dear; 

All  I  know  is  fighting — famine,  flood,  and  fear. 

I  remember  hangings;  learned  to  hide  and  hate; 

I  was  born  in  Poland — nineteen  thirty-eight. 

London  was  my  birthplace,  father’s  deathplace,  too; 
England  once  had  Laughter;  she  will  spring  anew. 

Hunger’s  pangs  have  marked  me;  lame  I’ll  always  be; 
I  was  born  in  Athens,  where  we  once  were  free. 

When  the  battle’s  finished, 

And  the  world  grows  light, 

We  shall  rise  and  bloom  at  last, 

Changing  wrong  for  right. 

Call  us  babes  in  toyland, 

Call  us  what  you  will. 

We  have  lifetimes  owed  us; 

We  shall  have  them  still. 

Rosemary  Billauer,  ’44. 


NIGHT  WATCH 

There  is  no  sleep 
For  those  who  vigil  keep 
Above  the  barren  plain. 

They  dare  not  rest; 

They  force  alertness,  lest 
The  morning  find  them  slain. 

The  night  is  long, 

The  wind  a  funeral  song 
For  those  who  watch  and  wait. 

The  sky  is  dark, 

Each  star,  a  signal  spark; 

And  morning  comes  so  late. 

Each  whispered  word 
Or  sound  of  midnight  bird, 

A  hostile  thing  they  fear. 

In  shapes  that  pass, 

In  footfalls  on  the  grass, 

Swift  death  is  ever  near. 

The  moon  grows  pale 
And  heaven’s  lanterns  fail: 

The  sun  is  soon  their  guest. 

The  East  is  bright 

With  sudden,  welcome  light. 

O  Dawn,  thy  coming’s  blest! 

Dorothy  Weafer,  ’44. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Play  entitled,  "What  Happened  to  Jones,” 
was  presented  on  April  14,  1944.  Mr.  Howard  See¬ 
ley  directed  the  production,  which  was  a  comedy. 

The  cast  of  the  play  is  as  follows: 

Jones . .  Harry  Robinson 

Ebenezer  Goodly . Lewis  Oxford 

Richard . Kenneth  Brock 

William  Bigee . Arthur  Gorton 

The  Bishop . James  Tancreti 

Henry  Fuller . Stuart  Shapiro 

Thomas  Holder . John  Trudeau 

Cissy . Cynthia  Nicholson 

Helma . Elizabeth  Odom 

Minerva . Jean  Holloran 

Marjory . Elizabeth  West 

Mrs.  Goodly . Barbara  Weymouth 

Alvina  .  Sandra  Sherburne 


Ebenezer,  a  professor  of  anatomy,  is  persuaded  to  go 
to  a  boxing  match  with  Richard.  While  he  is  there, 
the  police  arrive  and  break  up  the  illegal  boxing  match. 
Ebenezer  and  Richard  escape  but  they  are  followed  by 
an  unknown  man  whom  they  think  is  a  policeman,  but 
it  is  really  Jones,  a  dealer  of  hymn  books  and  cards. 

When  the  police  arrive,  Jones  dresses  up  in  the 
clothes  of  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Ebenezer’s  brother  from 
Australia,  in  order  to  foil  the  police.  All  the  family 
thinks  Jones  is  the  real  Bishop,  until  the  real  Bishop  ar¬ 
rives.  They  take  all  his  clothes  away,  but  he  comes 
downstairs  in  a  blanket  exactly  like  that  of  a  convict, 
escaped  from  the  sanitorium  next  door. 

More  confusion  arises  when  the  escaped  convict  is 
returned  and  the  real  Bishop  is  revealed.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  comedies  ever  presented  by  a  high  school  cast. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance,  which  was  held  on  January  21, 
1944,  was  a  happy  occasion.  Although  it  was  post¬ 
poned  two  weeks  because  of  a  blizzard,  it  was  well  at¬ 
tended. 

A  local  orchestra  played  all  the  current  tunes.  The 
Grand  March  was  led  by  Harry  Robinson,  class  presi¬ 
dent,  followed  by  Julia  Highgas,  vice-president,  and  Anp 
Lindmark,  secretary. 

The  decorations  were  very  attractive.  Green  and 
yellow  streamers  adorned  the  hall,  and  black  and  white 
caricatures  of  Hitler,  Tojo,  and  "just  plain  people”  leered 
down  from  the  walls.  Ice  cream  was  served  during  the 
intermission. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Orel  M.  Bean,  Miss  Helen 
Sheeran,  Miss  Kathryn  Lynch,  Miss  Edna  Folan,  and 
Miss  Marie  Carroll. 


The  dance  committee  consisted  of  Evelyn  Hultgren, 
Berenice  Haggerty,  Kenneth  Brock,  and  John  Scalley. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  winners  in  the  Speaking  Contest  on  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1944,  were  Harry  Robinson,  William  Hench- 
ey,  John  Scalley,  Donald  Kilbride,  Violet  Miller,  Eliza¬ 
beth  West,  Marilyn  Mohan,  June  Farrow. 

The  winners  at  the  final  contest  on  March  17  were 
Elizabeth  West,  William  Henchey,  June  Farrow,  and 
Donald  Kilbride. 


SPELLING  BEE 

On  Wednesday,  February  23,  the  final  spelling  bees 
were  held  in  the  assembly  hall.  The  winners  were 
Nancy  Hewitt,  of  the  Senior  Class;  Sylvia  Smith,  of  the 
Junior  Class;  and  Dorothy  Coles,  of  the  Sophomore 
Class.  These  pupils  were  the  school  champions  for 
their  classes,  and  they  met  with  pupils  of  other  Massa¬ 
chusetts  high  schools  in  their  grade  in  the  semi-finals 
in  Boston,  March  22,  23,  and  24.  The  runners-up  in 
the  contest  on  February  23,  were  Natalie  Taylor,  James 
Boviard,  and  Ruth  Keller. 


ASSEMBLIES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  assemblies  of  the  year 
was  a  talk  by  Mr.  "Slim”  Williams,  distinguished  Alas¬ 
kan  adventurer. 

Mr.  Williams  surprised  us  with  some  little-known 
facts  about  Alaska  and  related  many  fascinating  anec¬ 
dotes  about  his  journeys  through  the  North.  The  high¬ 
light  of  his  career,  Mr.  Williams  said,  was  the  time  he 
took  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  a  ride  on  his  famous  dog  sled. 
His  dogs  are  the  most  valuable  companions  on  his  trav¬ 
els,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
sturdy  Alaskan  breeds. 

"Slim,”  as  he  is  generally  known,  is  a  modest,  un¬ 
assuming  man  with  a  slight  drawl.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  education  and  said  he  regretted  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  finish  school. 

He  has  lived  in  Alaska  nearly  all  of  his  life,  pre¬ 
ferring  it  to  any  other  place.  Mr.  Williams  predicts  a 
great  future  for  the  "ice-country”  so  rich  in  resources. 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 

A  REVISION  OF  “THE  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS” 

Two  years  and  several  months  ago  the  Japanese  made 
a  sneaky  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  conceived  in  cruelty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  Japanese  are 
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created  evil.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  world  war, 
testing  whether  Japan  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
great  phase  of  that  war.  We  have  made  many  advances 
in  this  phase  by  those  living  and  dead  in  the  services  of 
our  country.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  have  done  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  have  not 
started  to  make  real  victories  against  the  enemy.  Our 
brave  men  have  a  hard  struggle  ahead  to  gain  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  set  by  our  country.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  I  say  here,  but  it  will  never 
forget  what  they  are  doing  there.  It  is  for  us,  the 


civilians,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  buying  of 
WAR  BONDS  for  the  help  of  those  who  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  fought  in  the  war.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  our  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  our  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  all  nations,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Ann  Lindmark,  ’44. 


WAR  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASED  BY  WOBURN  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FOURTH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 


Amount 

Balance  to 

Room  Turned  In 

Equipment  "Purchased” 

Value 

Sch.  Purchase 

2 

$591.85 

Two  Parachutes 

$130.00 

$461.85 

4 

303.75 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

238-75 

6 

146.90 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

81.90 

8 

515.35 

Seven  Parachutes 

475.00 

60.35 

9 

218.30 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

153.10 

10 

355.70 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

290.70 

12 

1,534.25 

One  Original  Jeep 

1,165.00 

369.25 

(To  have  Plaque  affixed  to  the  Jeep) 

14 

482.20 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

417.20 

15 

321.25 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

255.25 

16 

151.35 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

86.35 

17 

100.95 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

35.95 

18 

1,348.30 

Tank  Ammunition 

798.30 

Trailer  (To  have  Plaque) 

550.00 

19 

62.20 

62.20 

20 

235.00 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

170.00 

21 

237.35 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

172.35 

22 

326.85 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

251.85 

23 

129.85 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

64.85 

24 

176.45 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

111.45 

27 

333.65 

One  Life  Float  (Plane)  complete  for  four 

250.00 

34.50 

(To  have  Plaque  affixed) 

28 

1,824.30 

One  Field  Ambulance 

1,780.00 

44.30 

(To  have  Plaque  affixed) 

29 

115.50 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

50.50 

30 

83.75 

One  Parachute 

'  65.00 

18.75 

51 

87.80 

One  Parachute 

65.00 

22.80 

$5,370.00 

$4,252.50 

Woburn  Senior  High  School: 

One  Water  Tank  Truck 

2,605.00 

One  Reconnaisance  Car 

1,580.00 

4,185.00 

Total  Value 

$9,555.00 
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RED  CROSS  SURCICAL  DRESSINGS  UNIT 

Every  Monday,  from  two  to  quarter  past  four,  the 
Red  Cross  Surgical  Dressings  Unit  meets  in  the  school 
to  make  much-needed  dressings.  The  group  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edward  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Herman 
Peterson,  and  Mrs.  Orel  M.  Bean. 

Among  the  teachers  who  attend  are  Miss  Bascom, 
Miss  Helen  V.  Doherty,  Miss  Burnap,  and  Miss  Ranney. 

The  girls  of  school  age  who  work  regularly  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  zeal  and  patriotism  in  giving  up 
one  afternoon  to  this  vital  work.  The  group  will  wel¬ 
come  any  additional  girls  who  would  care  to  attend. 


CALL  TO  ARMS!  ! 

Are  we  true  Americans?  Are  we  proud  of  our  birth¬ 
right?  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  preserve  this  right? 
There  are  a  million  boys  all  over  the  world  who  can 
truthfully  answer  "yes”  to  these  questions.  Can  we? 

The  school  children  of  America  find  difficulty  when 
trying  to  help  our  country  in  this  time  of  need.  We 
are  too  young  to  carry  a  gun.  We  are  too  young  to 
work  in  ship-yards  and  factories.  We  are  told  that  our 
duty  is  to  finish  school  and  prepare  to  make  a  happier 
world  later  on.  We,  however,  want  to  help  now.  Many 
of  us  get  employment  after  school  hours,  to  relieve  the 
man-power  shortage.  We  buy  war  bonds  and  stamps 
with  our  earnings.  We  want  to  help  bring  Victory. 

We  are  ashamed  when  we  think  of  others  our  age 
who  do  nothing.  We  can  see  them  in  an  ice  cream 
parlor  whiling  away  two  or  three  valuable  hours,  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  same  amount  of  time  to  read  a  magazine  at 
home.  We  call  them  "slackers.” 

Every  Monday  afternoon  in  the  sewing  room  at  Wo¬ 
burn  Senior  High  School,  there  is  a  group  of  girls  who 
get  together  to  make  dressings.  The  same  loyal  few 
who  come  every  week. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours  in  a 
week.  About  ten  girls  from  a  high  school  containing 
well  over  two  hundred  girls  are  willing  to  give  two 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  to  help  save  some  boy’s  life. 
The  others  in  the  two  hundred,  the  girls  who  work  ex¬ 
cluded,  could  probably  watch  their  brothers,  fathers,  and 
friends  bleed  to  death. 

Are  we  going  to  have  that  on  our  conscience,  girls? 
PLEASE  come  to  Red  Cross,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
boys  over  there,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  having  a  clear 
conscience. 

Sandra  Sherburne,  ’44. 


TYPING  AWARDS 

The  results  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Typewriting 
Test  are  as  follows: 

IBI 

Julia  Highgas  Net  Speed  68  words 

Bella  Leanos  Net  Speed  47  words 
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Mary  Lentine 

Net 

Speed 

41 

words 

Margaret  McLean 

IB2 

Net 

Speed 

40 

words 

Shirley  Lindstrom 

Net 

Speed 

44 

words 

Bernadette  Pereira 

Net 

Speed 

42 

words 

Claire  Menchin 

Net 

Speed 

42 

words 

Irene  Young 

Net 

Speed 

40 

words 

Dorothy  Shea 

II 

Net 

Speed 

40 

words 

Dorothy  Tasso 

Net 

Speed 

42 

words 

Those  having  attained 

the 

net  speed  of 

60 

words 

per  minute  or  more,  for  ten  minutes,  will  receive  a  gold 
pin.  Those  who  have  typed  50  words  a  minute  for  ten 
minutes  will  receive  a  silver  pin,  and  those  who  have 
typed  40  words  a  minute  for  ten  minutes  will  receive  a 
bronze  pin. 

Gregg  Awards 

Marilyn  Luke,  Shirley  Love,  and  Madeline  Rantano 
are  recipients  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Awards.  These 
girls  are  able  to  take  60  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes,  and  are  able  to  transcribe  them. 


Hl-Y  CLUB 

The  Hi-Y  Club  is  an  organization  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  high  school  boys.  Its  purpose  is  to  create, 
maintain,  and  extend  throughout  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  high  standards  of  Christian  character.  The  Hi-Y 
is  also  very  active  in  many  other  communities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Our  Program  Committee  plans,  with  the  help  of  our 
capable  adviser,  Mr.  Burdett,  interesting  activities,  both 
recreational  and  educational. 

We  pay  dues  to  run  this  club  efficiently,  and  to  help 
with  our  dances  and  parties.  Every  boy  serves  on  a 
committee  at  some  time  or  other.  This  leaves  no  "slack¬ 
ers”  in  our  club. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows: 

President . James  Tancreti 

Vice-President . John  Trudeau 

Secretary . Carl  Stinchfield 

Treasurer . Paul  Strauss 

More  boys  are  needed  if  the  club  is  to  do  its  best 
work.  A  very  entertaining  program  has  been  planned 
for  the  next  few  months. 


TRI-HI-Y  CLUfe 

The  Tri-Hi-Y  Club  is  a  companion  organization  to 
the  Hi-Y  Club  for  boys  and  its  purpose  is  to  create, 
maintain,  and  extend  throughout  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity,  high  standards  of  Christian  character.  About 
ten  years  ago,  the  Tri-Hi  was  very  active  in  Woburn, 
and  now  it  has  reappeared  to  continue  its  service  to 
home,  church,  and  school. 
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The  present  officers  of  the  club  are  as  follows: 

President . Pauline  McClure 

Vice-President . Natalie  Taylor 

Secretary-Treasurer  .  Evelyn  Hultgren 

More  girls  are  needed  if  the  club  is  to  do  its  best 
work  and  a  very  entertaining  program  has  been  planned 
for  the  next  few  months. 


HOME-ROOM  OFFICERS 


Senior  Class 

President  .  Harry  Robinson 

Vice-President . Julia  Highgas 

Secretary . Ann  Lindmark 

Room  6 

President . Robert  Paine 

Vice-President . Robert  Miles 

Secretary . ■ . Kenneth  Murphy- 

Room  8 

President . John  Abreau 

Vice-President  .  Andrew  Porter 

Secretary . Bernardine  App 

Room  9 

President  .  Elaine  Adams 

Vice-President . Betty  Casey 

Secretary . Henry  Adams 

Room  10 

President  .  .  . . Harry  Robinson 

Vice-President . Anthony  Di  Panfilo 

Secretary . James  Tancreti 

Room  1 2 

President . Norman  Pinkham 

Vice-President . Lawrence  O’Donnell 

Secretary . Jean  Rierdon 

Room  1 5 

President . Julia  Highgas 

Vice-President  .  David  Tilton 

Secretary . Josephine  English 

Room  20 

President . .  .  .  .  Dorothy  Weafer 

Vice-President . Winifred  Oxford 

Secretary . Gertrude  Walsh 

Room  22 

President . Frank  Stokes 

Vice-President  .  .  .* . George  Justice 

Secretary . Jean  Garvey 

Room  2 

President . Edna  White 

Vice-President .  Mary  Darling 

Secretary . Jean  Coles 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary  .... 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 
Vice-President 
Secretary  .  .  .  . 

President  .  .  .  . 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

President  .  .  .  . 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

President  .  .  . 
Secretary 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

President  .  .  . 
Vice-President 
Secretary  .  .  .  . 

President 

Secretary 

President  .  .  . 
Secretary 

President  .  .  . 
Vice-President 
Secretary 

President  .  .  . 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


Room  4 

. John  Gaffney 

. Frank  Crovo 

. Shirley  Love 

Room  14 

. Berenice  Haggerty 

. John  Scalley 

. Shirley  Lindstrom 

Room  16 

. Robert  Dobbins 

.  Joan  Cook 

.  Robert  Connelly 

Room  1 7 

. Joseph  Giffune 

.  Marian  Garvey 

.  George  Foster 

Room  1 9 

. Ernest  Geannaris 

. James  Tirrell 

. .  Richard  Hardy 

Room  21 

. Gordon  Thorbune 

. Dorothy  Murphy 

. Walter  Lang 

Room  23 

. Walter  Phinney 

. John  Garvey 

. John  Scalley 

Room  24 

. Elaine  Tibbetts 

. Katharine  Piggott 

Room  27 

. Richard  Marion 

. Bernard  McLaughlin 

.  Ann  Marshall 

Room  28 

.  Robert  Menchin 

. Robert  Perry 

.  .  .  . . James  Mullen 

Room  29 

. Mary  Rogers 

. Pauline  Stukey 

Room  30 

. Barbara  Wagner 

. Irene  Swanson 

Room  51 

. Donald  Kilbride 

. James  Henchey 

. Cynthia  Hern 

Room  18 

.  Lewis  Oxford 

. Evelyn  Hultgren 

. Betty  Odom 


to 

tJ 

9 
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FOOTBALL 

Our  gridsters,  although  comprised  of  a  very  small 
squad,  showed  improvement  this  year  compared  with 
the  past  two  years,  winning  three  games,  losing  six  and 
tieing  one.  On  September  18,  we  opened  our  season, 
giving  Saugus  a  very  difficult  chance  getting  started  and 
holding  them  well  for  two  periods.  After  intermission, 
Saugus  began  to  click  and  was  credited  with  a  20-0  win. 
For  the  first  night  game  played  for  many  years,  we  vis¬ 
ited  Nashua,  N.  H.,  which  upheld  their  reputation  as 
both  a  powerful  team  and  fine  sportsmen.  On  a  wet 
and  muddy  October  2,  we  were  splashed  by  Winthrop 
29-0.  Then  our  aggregation  overpowered  a  fighting 
Wakefield  team  in  a  thriller,  winning  13-7.  Reading 
came  to  visit  Woburn  and  an  over-confident  squad  was 
tied  14-14,  Reading  keeping  pace  with  us  at  all  times. 


We  nipped  Stoneham,  7-6,  and  were  barely  beaten  by 
Watertown  by  the  same  score  on  the  following  Satur¬ 
day.  Melrose  and  Fitchburg  overpowered  us,  25-0,  and 
20-0  respectively. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  an  earnest  and  fighting  Wo¬ 
burn  High  defeated  our  ancient  rival,  Winchester,  7-6. 
For  a  Turkey  Day  game,  it  was  a  real  thriller,  both  teams 
being  evenly  matched  although  Woburn  was  predicted 
to  be  the  underdog.  In  this  game,  the  swift  backs  of  the 
Red  and  Black  tried  vainly  to  crack  the  Woburn  line 
and  their  end  runs  proved  to  be  hardly  helpful  in  the 
first  half.  Our  three-year  veteran,  "Butter”  Abreau, 
playing  his  last  game  for  the  school,  took  the  honors  by 
slicing  through  the  Red  and  Black  line  from  the  three- 
yard  marker  for  the  touchdown  and  then  kicking  the 
point  that  finally  saved  the  day  for  Woburn.  Frank 


CHEER  LEADERS 

Reading  from  back  to  front :  Thomas  Mullen,  Pauline  McClure,  Patricia  Mawn,  John  Scalley,  Jeanne  Rierdan, 
William  Sullivan,  Charles  Jannino,  Berenice  Haggerty,  Jeanne  Garvey,  Mary  McCormack. 
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DiMambro  and  Tony  Sirocco  were  the  outstanding  backs 
for  Winchester,  keeping  the  Orange  and  Black  line  on 
their  toes  every  minute.  Teamwork  was  the  deciding 
factor  for  the  winners.  Piloting  the  Orange  and  Black 
for  his  first  season,  Coach  John  Pacino  and  his  assistant, 
"Reggie”  Brown,  deserve  praise  for  their  work  and  for 
that  final  important  victory.  Fred  Lambrou  was  the 
football  manager  this  season  for  the  team. 


BASKETBALL 

Our  basketball  team,  suffering  as  in  football  with  a 
shortage  of  veteran  players,  stood  fairly  well  this  season 
considering  the  opponents.  John  "Pop”  Schenck  was 
the  only  remaining  veteran  of  last  year’s  aggregation, 
but  several  good  players  were  developed  as  "Duck”  Dob¬ 
bins,  "Butter”  Abreau,  "Ben”  Berardi,  who  was  selected 
as  the  captain  for  next  season,  Frank  Casdligone,  "Hun” 
Franson,  Joe  Gennaris,  and  diminutive  Jack  McCarthy. 
After  losing  the  first  four  games,  the  team  nipped  Con¬ 
cord  and  drubbed  a  coachless  Burlington  squad.  After 
this,  the  Orange  and  Black  struck  a  losing  streak  and 
never  quite  recovered.  Though  having  a  very  poor 
year,  many  veterans  will  be  available  next  season  with 
the  exception  of  John  Schenk,  "Hun”  Franson  and  "But¬ 
ter"  Abreau.  Therefore,  next  season  shows  promise  of 
fielding  a  veteran  aggregation  for  the  school. 

The  second  team,  incidentally,  did  well,  winning  eight 
out  of  12  games. 


The  following  are  the  scores  of  the  games,  including 
the  Alumni  game,  which  is  an  annual  affair. 


Winthrop 

47 

Woburn 

30 

Winchester 

38 

Woburn 

36 

Medford 

42 

Woburn 

12 

Keith  Academy 

42 

Woburn 

34 

Concord 

26 

Woburn 

27 

Burlington 

19 

Woburn 

36 

Malden 

24 

Woburn 

19 

Burlington 

37 

Woburn 

35 

Winchester 

34 

Woburn 

16 

Winthrop 

45 

Woburn 

32 

Medford 

60 

Woburn 

21 

Keith  Academy 

25 

Woburn 

27 

Alumni 

35 

Woburn 
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Our  sports,  as  in  schools  all  over  the  country,  were 
"up  against”  the  same  problem  again  this  year;  mainly, 
transportation  of  the  teams.  Private  cars  were  the  chief 
vehicles  of  nearly  every  out-of-town  game. 


Because  of  the  scarcity  of  boys  interested  and  be¬ 
cause  nearly  all  hold  after-school  jobs,  Coach  John  Mc¬ 
Govern  did  not  establish  a  cross-country  team  this  year. 
In  past  years  many  good  runners  have  been  developed 
under  his  guidance  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  track  team  may 
be  realized  before  school  ends. 

Coaches  John  Pacino  and  John  McGovern  have  been 
developing  pre-mature  commandos  in  our  gym.  Boys 
over  seventeen  who  will  become  eighteen  during  the 
school  year  are  placed  into  commando  courses  in  which 
the  art  of  self-defense,  wrestling,  boxing  and  all  sorts 
of  calisthenics  are  taught.  The  boys  who  enter  the  serv¬ 
ice  will  undoubtedly  find  these  courses  very  helpful. 

Harry  Robinson, 

Athletic  Editor. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 


There  was  plenty  of  competition  this  season  in  girls’ 
basketball.  The  senior  teams  took  quite  a  trouncing 
from  the  sophomores  and  juniors.  Six  teams  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  intra-mural  schedule  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoons.  The  teams  consisted  of  six  regulars 
and  two  substitutes.  The  captains  and  the  names  of 
their  teams  are  as  follows: 


Captains 

Barbara  Weymouth 
Elvira  Chiampa 
Mary  Rogers 
Pat  Mawn 
Phyllis  Fagner 
Natalie  Taylor 


Name  of  Team 
X-Lents 
Wolves 
P  40’s 
Snoopers 
?’s 

Olympics 


Two  teams  were  chosen  out  of  the  complete  roster  of 
players  to  play  a  game  on  Washington’s  birthday.  The 
boys  played  Keith  Academy  of  Lowell.  The  girls  played 
before  the  boys  and  then  finished  at  the  half.  It  was  a 
spirited  affair  with  the  "Navy”  winning  over  the  "Ma¬ 
rines”  by  a  score  of  19  to  12.  The  game  was  by  no 
means  one-sided,  as  the  "Marines”  gave  their  rivals 
plenty  of  opposition.  The  members  of  the  victorious 
"Navy”  team  were:  Captain  Mary  Rogers,  Catherine 
O'Donnell,  Lorraine  Peary,  Jean  Reardon,  Anna  May 
Franson,  Mary  Clancy,  Jean  Garvey,  Margaret  Pigott, 
Kay  Pigott,  and  Pat  Mawn.  L.  Nardone  refereed.  Scor¬ 
ing  honors  went  to  M.  Rogers  and  Kay  O’Donnell  who 
swished  the  strings  for  a  total  of  17  points. 

Winners  of  the  intra-mural  schedule  to  receive  W’s 
are:  Captain  Phyllis  Fagner,  Edna  White,  Kay  Kilbride, 
Elaine  Tibbetts,  Helen  Barnes,  Anita  DeSheano,  Sylvia 
Elenchuk,  and  Lillian  Capozzola. 


BOYS’  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Back  Row:  Edward  Tedesco,  Fred  Lambrou,  James  Pereira,  Richard  Justice,  Malcolm  White,  James  Foley.  Front 
Row:  John  McCarthy,  Frank  Castiglione,  Edward  Dobbins,  Ernest  Geannaris,  Coach  Pacino,  John  Abreu,  Bennie 
Berardi,  John  Schenck. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Back  Row:  Jeanne  Garvey,  Mary  Rogers,  Natalie  Taylor,  Anita  De  Sheano,  Pauline  McClure,  Lorraine  Peary, 
Lillian  Capozzola,  Phyllis  Fagner.  Middle  Row:  Elaine  Tebbets,  Kathleen  Kilbride,  Edna  White,  Anna  May 
Franson,  Jeanne  Rierdan,  Catherine  O’Donnell,  Mary  Athanasopoulos,  Mary  Clancy.  Front  Row:  Margaret  Pig- 
ott,  Patricia  Mawn,  Katherine  Pigott. 
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Class  of  ’43 

Julia  Abreau  is  a  stenographer  at  the  Cyrus  Brewer 
Insurance  Co.,  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Adams  is  employed  by  the  Atlantic  Gelatin 
Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Alice  Afonso  is  now  living  in  Springfield. 

Eleanor  Airey  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad. 

Grace  Ames  is  working  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  Boston. 

Shirley  Bach  is  attending  Lincoln’s  Preparatory  School. 

Edna  Backman  and  Mary  Hrenchuk  are  working  at 
the  Polaroid  Corp.,  in  Cambridge. 

Tasso  Barbas  is  attending  N.  E.  Aircraft  School. 

Millicent  Bassett  is  working  in  R.  H.  White’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  in  Boston. 

Robert  Boyle  is  attending  St.  Clement’s  School. 

Eleanor  Brazel  and  Georgina  Brogna  are  in  training 
to  be  nurses. 

Marguerite  Buckman  and  Edith  Osborne  are  sales¬ 
girls  at  F.  W.  Woolworth’s  Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Alice  Brine  is  employed  by  the  Liberty  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  in  Boston. 

Agnes  Burke  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Bus  Lines. 

Edith  Busa  and  Lyola  Downey  are  working  in  the 
office  of  the  Employer’s  Liability  in  Boston. 

Charles  Butts  is  attending  Middlebury  College  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Concetta  Cagnina  is  a  secretary  at  the  Pike  Auto  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Winchester. 

Julia  Capozzola  and  Lorraine  Farrell  are  stenographers 
at  E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons  in  Boston. 

Alice  Carroll  and  Louise  Dickson  are  attending  Jack- 
son  College. 

John  Clancy  is  working  at  Jacquith’s  in  Woburn. 

Theresa  Clougherty,  Ruth  Dobbins,  Theresa  Donovan, 
and  Elizabeth  Hannan  are  attending  Burdett's  Business 
College. 

Patricia  Connors  is  working  at  Browning’s  Labora¬ 
tories  in  Winchester. 

Marie  Corbett  is  a  check  teller  at  the  Arlington  Street 
Branch  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 

Elizabeth  Costello,  Elizabeth  Douvris,  Morton  Ever- 
berg  and  Mary  McGowan  are  studying  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Irene  Costello  and  Shirley  Sevrens  are  attending  Low¬ 
ell  Teacher’s  College. 

Ralph  DeLuca  is  working  on  his  father’s  farm. 


Leanora  DeRosa  is  a  salesgirl  at  J.  J.  Newberry  Co., 
in  Woburn. 

Ida  Diorio  is  a  cashier  at  the  A  &  P  Super  Market  in 
Woburn. 

John  Doherty  is  taking  an  engineering  course  at  Tufts 
College. 

Marjorie  Doherty  is  employed  by  the  Boston  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

Virginia  Donaghey  is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs  Sec¬ 
retarial  School. 

Norma  Fagner  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Accident  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 

Fred  Farrey,  William  Flaherty  and  William  Tobin 
are  studying  at  Boston  College. 

Bernadine  Flaherty  is  working  at  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany  in  Boston. 

Angelo  Forester  is  in  the  florist  business  with  his 
father. 

Frank  Forester  is  employed  by  Cummings  the  Florist. 

Ida  Mae  Foster  is  working  in  the  office  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Dental  Porcelains  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Joseph  Fucarile  is  a  mechanic  at  the  Merrimac  Chem¬ 
ical  Plant. 

Elizabeth  Hannus  and  Evelyn  Smyth  are  working  in 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Boston. 

William  Harvey  is  attending  Bowdoin  College. 

Philip  Hawley  is  a  payroll  clerk  at  the  John  J.  Riley 
Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Elizabeth  Henchey  is  attending  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle  in  New  York. 

Barbara  Hooper  and  Margaret  McDermott  are  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Marjorie  Jannino  is  employed  by  the  Wilson  &  Hal¬ 
ford  Optical  Co.,  in  Boston. 

Caryl  and  Edith  Kenney  are  attending  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

Laura  Larkin  is  working  at  the  Coffin  &  Burr  Co., 
Inc.,  in  Boston. 

Jean  Larson  is  assisting  her  father  in  the  florist  busi¬ 
ness. 

Milton  Larson  is  attending  Tufts  College  where  he  is 
studying  engineering. 

Patricia  Leahey  is  a  nurse  at  St.  John’s  Hospital  in 
Lowell. 

Barbara  Lenfest  is  working  at  the  Woburn  National 
Bank. 

James  Maheras  is  working  at  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Robert  Martin  is  employed  at  the  Tape  Factory  in 
Woburn. 
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Walter  Martin  is  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital. 

John  McDermott  drives  a  truck  for  the  Frizzel  Coal 
Co.,  in  Woburn. 

Virginia  McDermott  is  a  teletype  operator  at  the 
William  Whitman  Co.,  Inc. 

Alice  McDonough  is  in  training  at  the  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

Charles  McElheney  is  a  clerk  at  the  First  National 
Store  in  Woburn. 

Mary  McGarry  is  attending  Vermont  State  College. 

Anna  McGaunn  is  helping  out  with  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  at  home. 

June  McKee  is  employed  in  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  in  Boston. 

Marguerite  McKee  is  a  secretary  at  the  Women’s  De¬ 
fense  Corps  in  Boston. 

Loretta  McLaughlin  and  Marguerite  Rooney  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  office  at  the  Blue  Cross  Insurance  Company  in 
Boston. 

Alice  Mobbs  is  attending  Lasell  Junior  College. 

Jeanne  Murphy  is  working  at  the  Boston  Telephone 
Co. 

Dominic  Nett  is  attending  Practical  Art  School.  He 
is  also  attending  the  Cooperative  Trade  School  in  Wal¬ 
tham. 

Mary  O'Brien  and  Barbara  Outridge  are  working  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston. 

Ruth  O’Doherty  is  married  to  Philip  Doherty. 

Barbara  Odom  is  working  at  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Mary  O’Neil  is  telephone  operator  in  Boston. 

Natalie  Petersen  is  working  at  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Dorothea  Potter  is  now  living  in  Roxbury. 

Marjorie  Quimby  is  taking  singing  lessons  in  Boston. 
She  also  works  at  Raytheon. 

Virginia  Rierdan  is  working  in  the  office  at  the  Barker 
Lumber  Co.,  in  Woburn. 

John  Robertson  is  employed  at  O’Brien’s  Pharmacy  in 
Woburn. 

Paul  Sawyer  is  working  for  Fisher  the  Florist. 

Evelyn  Seminatore  is  a  secretary  at  the  Columbia  & 
Myers  Furniture  Store  in  Boston. 

Helen  Shannon  is  studying  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Patricia  Shea  is  employed  at  the  United  Drug  Co. 

Lucy  Signoriello  is  a  clerk  at  Bill’s  Market  in  Woburn. 

Jean  Stenquist  is  working  at  the  Spray  Engineering 
Co.,  in  Somerville. 

Samuel  Torrice  is  employed  at  the  Frankini  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  in  Medford. 

Helen  Wikman  is  working  at  the  American  Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  Co.,  in  Boston. 

Robert  Winn  is  employed  by  the  Winn  Trucking  Co., 
in  Woburn. 


ALUMNI  WHO  HAVE  ANSWERED 
“THE  CALL  TO  ARMS” 

ARMY 

Robert  Barnard,  Wendell  Canada,  Ralph  Christie, 
Walter  Jampsa,  William  Kee,  Dominic  Langone,  Ber¬ 
nard  O’Connor,  Joseph  O’Hearne,  James  Quinno,  Sam¬ 
uel  Restivo. 

NAVY 

John  Adams,  John  Began,  John  Black,  Hubert  Bren¬ 
nan,  Charles  Cooke,  Daniel  Corsetti,  Michael  Corsetti, 
Edward  Craven,  William  Fanjoy,  Alan  Fenton,  Nicholas 
Gentile,  Edward  Holloran,  Stephen  Keane,  Lawrence 
Kenney,  Edward  Kosma,  Arthur  LeMay,  Ignazio  Mara- 
shio,  Thurston  Milner,  Clifton  Munroe,  Milton  Munroe, 
James  Pavao,  Robert  Peary,  John  Ring,  Richard  Roche, 
William  Sweeney,  Arthur  Tebbetts,  Hugh  Tenney, 
Thomas  Williamson,  William  Wilson. 

MARINES 

Edward  Bowe,  Francis  Cullen,  Benjamin  Doherty, 
John  Stygles,  James  West,  Robert  Wray. 

COAST  GUARD 

Eric  Svenson. 

ARMY  AIR  CORPS 

Charles  Adams,  John  Airey,  John  Beatty,  Alden  Craw¬ 
ford,  Albert  Curran,  Anthony  DeLuca,  Robert  Lawler, 
Eli  Moniz,  Albert  Papage,  George  Pappas. 

NAVAL  AIR  CORPS 

Joseph  Devaney,  Daniel  Hurld. 

MERCHANT  MARINES 

Robert  Sheeran. 

WOMEN’S  MARINE  CORPS 

Mary  Negri. 

NURSE  CADETS 

Antonette  Chiumiento,  Florence  Noyes,  Phyliss  Quin¬ 
no,  Mary  Strozzi. 


ALUMNI  DEFENSE  WORKERS 


Stephen  Athanasopoulos 

Marjorie  Bradley . 

Edith  Carlson . 

Genevieve  Gharles 
Marjorie  Chaulk  ..... 
Mary  Crawford  ...... 

Virginia  Daniels . 

William  Dever . 

Marguerite  DeVito  .  .  . 

Ida  DiStasio . 

Evelyn  Dixon . 

Jean  Fenton  . 

Theresa  Flaherty . 

Robert  Foley . 

Jeanne  Froberg . 


. Navy  Yard 

.  .  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 

. Raytheon 

. Navy  Yard 

. Raytheon 

.  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 

. Raytheon 

General  Ship  &  Engine 

. General  Electric 

.  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 
.  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 

. . . Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

.  .  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 
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Americo  Galante . 

Joseph  Garrity . 

Manuel  Gonsalves  .... 

Mary  Hall . 

Clara  Kayser . 

Mary  Keegan . 

Paul  Kirk . 

Larraine  Magee . 

Charlotte  McGowan  .  . 
Gertrude  McIntosh  .  .  . 

Mary  McLeod . 

Margaret  Mullen . 

Frank  Norcross . 

Helen  Paicopolos . 

Teresa  Perrotti . 

Fred  Reid . 

Theresa  Ryan . 

Mary  Ryan . 

Raymond  Sawyer . 

Mildred  Stamatis . 

William  Stamatis . 

Frances  Sumner . 

Angelina  Tortalano  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Young . 


. .  General  Electric 

.  .  .  Hingham  Ship  Yard 

. General  Electric 

.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 

. . Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. General  Electric 

. Raytheon 

...  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

Navy  Yard  in  California 
.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 
.  .  .  .  J.  H.  Winn  &  Sons 
General  Ship  &  Engine 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. General  Electric 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 

. Raytheon 


IN  MEMORIAM 

George  Perros,  class  of  ’42,  passed  away  August  23, 
1943,  at  Camp  Swift,  Texas,  suffering  from  a  heat  stroke. 
George  was  a  member  of  the  high  school  orchestra, 
treasurer  of  his  class,  and  he  was  good  in  his  studies. 
In  February,  1943,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Infantry 
and  was  made  Corporal  after  five  months.  He  was 
about  to  be  appointed  Sergeant.  Classmates  and  friends 
were  shocked  at  the  news  of  his  death. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

JOHN  J.  TULLY 
1927—1944 


EXCHANCES 

We  regret  to  announce  that  on  account  of  the  paper 
shortage  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  many  exchanges 
this  year. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  OTHER  PAPERS: 

"Things  mean  more  to  us  now.  But,  because  we  are 
at  least  human,  we  do  not  want  to  be  spared  a  new 
awareness  of  our  responsibility  to  a  hungry  and  suffer¬ 
ing  world." — Northeastern  News. 

GROWING  UP 

Four  stages  in  the  life  of  a  pin-up  girl: 

1.  safety  pins 

2.  hair  pins 

3.  fraternity  pins 

4.  rolling  pins 

— Boston  University  News. 

We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks: 

The  Imprint 

Boston  University  News 

New  Hampton  Monitor 

Northeastern  News 

The  Springfield  College  Bulletin 

The  Signboard 

The  Arch  on 

Bostonia 


AUTOGRAPHS 


D.  U/cdfcr 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

IDEAL  BOY  OF  IPA 
hair  like  J.  Perrotti 
eyes  like  William  Mulhern 
nose  like  A.  Mohan 
build  like  Mike  Shaughnessy 
personality  like  Peter  Giannotti 


IDEAL  GIRL 
hair  like  J.  Georgoulakos 
eyes  like  J.  Gentile 
nose  like  M.  Murphy 
build  like  Jo.  Gentile 
complexion  like  E.  Champa 
personality  like  Ruth  Hilchey 


We  wonder  why  Paul  McG.  is  always  making  faces. 
Is  it  to  amuse  J.  Georgoulakos? 

Attention  Girls:  J.  Perrotti  is  president  of  War 
Hawks.  We  wonder  why  he  never  mentioned  it. 

It  seems  to  me  Wm.  Mulhern  enjoys  flirting  with 
Sophomores.  Why  doesn’t  he  come  up  to  our  level? 


IC2  HONOR  ROLL 


Nickolas  Perros . Army 

Robert  Hammond . Navy 

Thomas  Harkins . Navy 

Charles  Burns . Navy 

Robert  O’Connell  . Navy 


This  is  a  greater  number  than  any  other  class  has  sent 
to  the  armed  forces. 


IPA’S  LATEST  SONGS 

"It  Seems  to  Me  I’ve  Heard  That  Song  Before" — a  week 
of  office  sessions. 

"The  Blues  in  the  Night” — pink  card. 

"At  Last”— 1:30  P.  M. 

"Shoo  Shoo  Baby” — report  cards. 

"The  Dreamer” — all  A’s  in  chemistry. 

"My  Heart  Tells  Me  I  Will  Cry  Again”— These  E’s  will 
never  do. 

"Take  It  Easy” — a  week’s  vacation. 

"No  Love,  No  Nothing” — for  homework. 

"My  Ideal” — A’s  and  B’s. 

"That  Will  Be  My  Shining  Hour” — graduation. 

"Will  I  Ever  Find?” — All  A’s  on  my  card? 

"I  Couldn’t  Sleep  a  Wink  Last  Night” — Exams  tomor¬ 
row. 

"Let’s  Get  Lost” — doing  homework. 


WITH  THE  COLORS— IPA 


Kenneth  Erlandson . Navy 

John  McEachern . Navy 


IPA’S  CLASS  NOTES 

We  wonder  why  E.  Champa  is  so  lonesome.  Is  it 
because  of  Kenneth  E.? 

Hold  the  line  boys,  because  here  comes  M.  Murphy 
with  the  Navy’s  fleet. 

Why  does  Larry  O’D.  fry  his  bacon  in  lux?  Is  it 
because  he  doesn’t  want  it  to  shrink? 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

C.  Varoutsos  caught  on  the  first  time? 

A.  Porter  stopped  talking? 

C.  Sanborn  didn’t  get  called  to  the  office? 

H.  Mooney  didn’t  get  all  A’s? 

J.  Abreau  came  to  school  after  a  basketball  game? 

L.  Starbile  didn’t  put  his  feet  on  someone  else’s  chair? 
J.  Clancy  had  a  pencil? 

M.  Dietel  walked  to  school? 

J.  Fitchett  knew  what  was  going  on  in  class? 

F.  Edmonds  didn’t  have  a  good  excuse? 

J.  Cause  came  to  school  on  Friday? 

R.  St.  Paul  did  his  own  homework? 

J.  Schenck  got  a  new  hat? 

A.  DiPanfilo  didn’t  start  an  argument  in  history? 

F.  Dattlo  could  answer  a  question? 

F.  Procopio  got  rid  of  his  maroon  jacket. 


IC1 

We  have  a  Greene  but  no  pink. 

We  have  Canada  but  not  Australia. 
We  have  a  Taylor  but  no  seamstress. 
We  have  Holloran  but  no  shoutin’. 
We  have  an  Odom  but  no  paid  ’em. 


GLIMPSES  OF  IC1  IN  1954 
C.  Greene — A  busy  housewife  vocalizing  on  "Rinso 
White”  every  Monday  morning. 
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J.  Holloran — A  speaker  in  great  demand  for  her  deep¬ 
ly  moving  recitation:  "O  Captain,  My  Captain.” 

P.  MacLean — The  foremost  dress  designer  of  our 
time,  who  designs  all  the  costumes  worn  by  that  great 
actress,  E.  West. 

D.  Weafer — Our  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  divides 
her  time  between  the  New  York  lecture  platform  and 
her  position  as  instructor  in  Art  at  W.  H.  S. 

S.  Sherburne — The  efficient  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Anthony,  who  declares  her  to  be  no  problem. 

N.  Hewitt — Famous  for  her  large  collection  of  med¬ 
als  of  World  War  II. 


CLASS  OF  1944 

SOME  OF  THE  BOYS  IN  SECTION  Is 
Frank  Stokes 
A  red-headed  bombshell 
With  ideas  to  match. 

A  mind  full  of  Well!  Well! 

He’s  quite  a  catch. — Mmm. 

Junk  Jannino 

If  you’ve  got  heart  trouble,  do  not  try 
To  look  this  guy  straight  in  the  eye. 

He  may  be  little,  but  he’s  not  dumb; 

He  knows  a  gal  when  he  sees  one. 

Harry  Robinson 

Though  many  a  gal’s  had  an  eye  on  him 
There  is  not  one  to  fulfill  his  whim. 

So  far  as  we  know,  he’s  free  as  wine; 

If  you  want  a  chance  just  stand  in  line. 

Jim  Tancreti 

A  long  tall  drink  of  water 
Doing  things  he  shouldn’t  ought’a, 

Those  nice  white  teeth,  that  slick  black  hair, 
With  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 

Do  you  think  it’s  fair? 

George  Justice 

He’s  got  a  voice  that  really  "sends”  you. 

He’s  something  listed  on  the  menu. 

If  you’re  lonesome,  blue,  or  in  dismay 
Just  call  on  him  to  chase  it  all  away. 

Dave  Tilton 

If  girls  are  running  around  tip-toe 
And  always  shouting,  "Alas!”  and  "Woe!” 
You’ll  know  to  the  sorrow  of  all  men 
That  Dave  has  whistled  again. 

Tubby  Thorne 
He’d  like  to  be  an  island 
Surrounded  by  beautiful  girls. 

His  ambition  is  just  around  the  bend 
Because  of  his  wavy  curls. 


Lewis  Oxford 

Not  too  tall,  but  then  who  cares? 

He’s  the  kind  of  a  man  who  dares 
To  get  right  in  with  plenty  of  action, 

So  why  should  height  be  a  main  attraction? 


"THANK  YOUR  LUCKY  STARS” 
Alan  Hale:  James  Lynch 
Eddie  Cantor:  Alfred  Fowle 
Jack  Carson:  Robert  Donaghey 
Olivia  DeHaviland:  Elinor  Tarky 
George  Tobias:  David  Keniston 
Bette  Davis:  Berenice  Haggerty 
"Spike”  Jones:  Richard  Shannon 
Ida  Lupino:  Dorothy  McGann 
Ann  Sheridan:  Natalie  Doubleday 


CLASS  PERSONALITIES  IC1 
Smartest:  Dorothy  Weafer 
Prettiest:  Elizabeth  West 
Most  Pleasing  Personality:  Eileen  Spencer 
Easiest  to  Get  Along  With:  Mary  Marshall 
Wittiest:  Natalie  Taylor 
Cutest:  Jeanne  Sheeran 
Quietiest:  Mary  McLaughlin 
Best  Poised:  Marianne  Foster 


Every  girl  in  1C1  wishes  she  had: 
hair  like  Marianne  Foster 
brains  like  Dorothy  Weafer 
figure  like  Elizabeth  West 
teeth  like  Jeanne  Sheeran 
voice  like  Connie  Greene 
nose  like  Mary  Marshall 
smile  like  Eileen  Spencer 
complexion  like  Barbara  Weymouth 
eyes  like  Jean  Holloran 


CLASS  NOTES  IB3 

Trudy  Walsh  now  sings  "Brown  Eyes”  instead  of 
"Green  Eyes.” — Pretty  brown  eyes  you  have,  Frank. 

Tell  the  girls  all  about  "Ernie,”  and  watch  them 
swoon,  "Nettie.” 

Jackie  Kerrigan  is  being  given  blood  transfusions  so 
the  girls  won’t  outweigh  him. 

Anyone  seen  "Nellie”?  If  you  can’t  see  him,  you 
can  hear  him.  We’ll  stick  by  you,  Harold. 

We’ll  all  be  sorry  to  lose  "Bobby’s  little  boy”  when 
he  leaves  for  the  Navy.  Good  luck,  Jack. 

One  last  appeal.  Please  be  more  quiet,  Eleanor.  You 
disturb  us. 

What’s  the  attraction  when  you  file  to  rooms  the 
longest  way,  Ada? 

We  know  it’s  Bill  who  occupies  your  time,  Susan, 
but  is  he  the  Frank  Sinatra  or  Bing  Crosby  type? 
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FUTURE  OF  IB-3 

Ada  Garrity — Bookkeeping  teacher  at  the  Ivory  &  Ebony 
School  in  Boston. 

Pauline  Castiglione — Interior  decorator. 

Harold  Nelson — Mayor  in  Hilltown. 

Nettie  Gonsalves — Happily  married  to  Ernie  K. 
Thomas  Finnegan — Admiral  in  the  Navy. 

Robert  Salvati — Chief  Petty  Officer  in  the  Navy. 

Bobby  Gray — Still  at  Boot  Training  in  New  York. 
Phyllis  Butler — Hairdresser  at  Bald  Heads’  Studio. 
Susan  Marconi — Working  in  Bill’s  lunchroom. 

Eleanor  DiMambro — A  silent  partner  in  the  Silent  Firm. 
Red  Shannon — In  Sleepy  Hospital. 

Jean  O’Brien — Working  for  the  O’Donald  &  Dwyer  Co. 
Frank  Dixon — One  of  Ada  Garrity’s  pupils. 

Trudy  Walsh — Telephone  operator. 

Jackie  Dwyer — Happily  married  to  Jean  O’Brien. 

Jackie  Kerrigan — Mamma’s  little  boy. 

Phyllis  Johnson — Working  for  the  British  Navy. 


CAN  YOU  IMAGINE: 

Stewart  Sanborn  as  the  Truant  Officer? 

Rose  Nett  disturbing  a  class? 

Jack  Scalley  awake? 

Robert  Thorne  ambitious? 

Cynthia  Nicholson  without  a  giggle? 

Edith  Sabatelle  grumpy  and  growling? 

Jack  Dwyer  doing  homework? 

Peggy  Tenny  arriving  before  8:09  A.  M.? 
Frank  Edmonds  awake  in  a  study  period? 
Berenice  Haggerty  without  a  practical  joke? 
Shirley  Lindstrom  talking  back  to  a  teacher? 


Have  you  heard  about  Harry  Robinson’s  flooding  the 
football  field  so  the  coach  would  send  him  in  as  a  sub? 


COMIC  STRIP  OF  IG1 
Vic  Kreatsoulis — Superman 
James  Lynch — Flash  Gordon 
Arthur  Fowle — Smitty 
Robert  Donaghey — Private  Breger 
Elinor  Tarky — Nancy 


If  Jean  keeps  up  her  hollerin’ 
For  her  "Captain  on  the  deck,” 
We  will  all  be  surely  failin’ 
Each  a  nervous  wreck. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  was  an  actress. 

She  played  Camille  and  all  the  rest; 

But  for  all  her  fancy  acting 

We  like  Sandra’s  "None  So  Blind” — the  best. 


Sylvia  E.  .  . 
Ethel  Duran 

L.  Foley  .  .  . 

M.  Luke  .  .  . 


Rita  Hayworth 
Judy  Garland 
.  .  Gloria  Jean 
,  Judy  Canova 


THE  MOSTS  OF  IB2 

Most  Popular  Boy . Arthur  Gorton 

Most  Popular  Girl . Eleanor  O’Doherty 

Smallest  Girl . Dot  Shea 

Tallest  Girl . Claire  Menchin 

Most  Sophisticated . Not  a  one 

Smartest  Girl . Ann  Lindmark 

Smartest  Boy . Arthur  Gorton 

Class  Clown . Edith  Sabatella 

Class  Giggler . Shirley  Lindstrom 

Cutest  Girl . Ann  Lindmark 

Prettiest  Girl . Peggy  Tenney 

Boy  whom  the  girls  of  IB2  would  like  to  be  marooned 

on  a  desert  island  with . Arthur  Gorton 

P.  S.— Arthur  Gorton  is  the  only  boy  of  IB2. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Barbara  Fowley  would  talk  once  in  a  while? 

Arthur  Gorton  weren't  the  only  boy  in  the  class? 

Ann  Lindmark  didn’t  know  her  English? 

Shirley  Lindstrom  didn’t  talk  to  Jack  Dwyer  in  the 
homeroom? 

Claire  Menchin  didn’t  like  the  Marines? 

Marian  Miller  came  to  school  for  a  whole  week? 

Red  O’Doherty  didn’t  have  her  gay  old  times? 

Ruth  Olson  got  a  1:30? 

Bernadette  Pereira  didn’t  always  have  a  ready  smile? 
Marjorie  Seminatore  didn’t  catch  a  cold? 

Dot  Shea  grew? 

Mary  Treacharis  didn’t  like  to  sing? 

Rose  Vistola  let  us  in  on  her  private  life? 

Irene  Young  weren’t  so  quiet? 


FUTURE  OF  IB2 

Arthur  Gorton — Inventor  of  Slickum-up — Slickum- 
down  Hair  Tonic. 

Barbara  Fowley — Professional  speaker  for  Women’s 
Clubs. 

Ann  Lindmark — English  teacher. 

Eleanor  O’Doherty — "Author  of  "How  to  Keep  Your 
Man.” 

Claire  Menchin — Singing  the  Marines’  hymn. 

Shirley  Lindstrom — Happy  little  housewife. 

Edith  Sabatella — Still  trying  to  catch  up  on  her  typing. 
Bernadette  Pereira — A  school  teacher. 

Peggy  Tenney — School  secretary. 


Geraldine  S. 
Barbara  F.  . 
Nancy  Foley 


MOVIE  STARS 

. Zazu  Pitts 

. Blondie 

. Jane  Withers 


Heigh-ho!  For  the  class  of  forty-four; 

Cast  off  the  fetters  and  open  the  door! 
Heigh-ho!  for  the  days  that  are  gay  and  free 
There’s  nothing  but  lazy  for  us  to  be! 
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Heigh-ho  for  the — what’s  that?  Work,  you  say? 
Not  us.  We’ve  had  our  share — nothing  today! 
Heigh-ho,  sing  heigh-ho!  Work?  You’re  a  fool! 
We’ve  spent  our  twelve  years  at  slaving  in  school! 

What  did  we  learn  for?  Well,  I  don’t  care — 

I’m  off  to  college.  I’ll  have  fun  there! 

What?  There’s  more  study  in  store  for  me? 

I  can’t  sing  heigh-ho  for  a  life  that  is  free? 

Heigh-ho!  for  the  class  of  forty-four; 

Let’s  get  to  work  again — life’s  not  a  bore! 

Heigh-ho,  then!  We  sing  of  more  lessons  or  work.  .  . 
Whatever  our  future,  let  none  of  us  shirk! 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 
Jackie  Dwyer  stopped  talking  to  Jean  O  Brien? 
Trudy  Walsh  didn’t  go  to  Stoneham? 

Harold  Nelson  didn’t  talk  so  much? 

Phyllis  Butler  came  to  school? 

Ada  Garrity  was  ever  in  love? 

Nettie  Gonsalves  didn’t  have  parties? 

Theresa  Gill  didn’t  go  to  Dorchester? 

Pauline  Castiglione  didn't  go  roller  skating? 
Phyllis  Johnson  didn’t  like  the  Army  Air  Corps? 
Susan  Marconi  didn’t  like  Billy  M.? 

Frank  Dixon  did  his  own  bookkeeping? 

Thomas  Finnegan  didn’t  know  his  English? 

Jean  O’Brien  didn’t  sit  beside  Jackie  D.? 

Red  Shannon  didn’t  look  sleepy? 

Eleanor  DiMambro  ever  made  any  noise? 


<i  AIM  MANS 

l|  SJ^du/,cl,r'>  I 


at  half  vvje 
V/li«n  Seheol  is  done. 

we  a  It  5  o  hcrx. 

T*  Iwv*-  our-  fun 


Jackie  Kerrigan  could  go  out  nights? 
Helen  Smith  ever  lost  her  friendly  smile? 


CLASS  NOTES 

Martin  Dietal  is  holding  a  job  at  present,  modeling 
clothes  for  the  Bag  &  Sag  Co. 

Tommy  Rowe  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  His  middle 
name  is  Errol.  Helen  likes  Errol.  Don’t  you,  Helen? 

How’s  the  State  Guard,  Harry?  You  should  see  him 
in  his  uniform,  girls! 

Jean  Garvey  seems  to  be  able  to  get  "butter”  very 
easily.  How  do  you  do  it,  Garv? 

Nancy  Hewitt’s  favorite  song  is  "Here  Comes  the 
Navy.” 

Jack  Scalley  is  our  Frankie.  His  favorite  song  is 
"Shoo  Shoo  Shoo  Baby.” 

Who  are  the  R.  A.  F.  boys  who  are  always  with  Nat 
Taylor? 


SONGS 

Oh!  What  a  Beautiful  Morning — From  7:45  until  8:10. 
My  Heart  Tells  Me — Another  pink  card. 

My  Ideal — All  A’s. 

They’re  Either  Too  Young  or  Too  Old — The  boys  of 
Woburn  High  (a  little  on  the  young  side). 

For  the  First  Time — An  A. 

When  They  Ask  About  You— I’ll  say  you’re  ill. 

My  Shining  Hour — 1:30. 

Speak  Low — Concerning  marks. 

If  You  Please — Keep  that  pink  card. 

In  My  Arms — No  books. 

In  the  Blue  of  Evening — Trying  to  do  homework. 
Coming  in  on  a  Wing  and  a  Prayer — Coming  into  a 
classroom  with  unprepared  homework. 

Don’t  Get  Around  Much  Anymore — They’re  all  gone 
away. 

Let’s  Get  Lost — On  the  way  to  school. 

It  Can’t  Be  Wrong — I  must  have  passed. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

CLASS  NOTES  OF  MCI 

CLASS  FUTURE 
We  hope  in  the  future 
All  will  be  a  success; 

And  here  are  the  things 
Which  we  seem  to  do  best. 

George  Adams  and  Roger  Beregon  as  head  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers’  models. 

Louis  Shelzi  as  captain  in  the  Army,  trying  to  teach  the 
men  that  there  is  a  war  on,  even  though  they  aren’t 
in  actual  battle. 

Kay  and  Anita  as  solving  men  shortage  problems. 

Phyllis  Fagner  as  a  gym  teacher. 
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George  MacLeod  and  John  McGonigle  as  subs  for  Bud 
Abbot  and  Lou  Costello. 

Elaine  Tebbetts  as  the  successful  housewife,  who  can  • 
always  be  found  in  the  theatre. 

Ann  McDonald  and  Jean  Salvati  trying  to  get  out  of 
East  Woburn  to  see  the  world. 

Mary  Nett  and  Shirley  Nodbergh  as  war  bond  and  stamp 
sellers. 

Frank  Crovo  as  Mr.  Anthony. 

There  are  a  few  more  which  we  can’t  predict,  as  they 
are  always  absent  and  we  aren’t  on  to  their  tricks. 


CLASS  NOTES,  IIBI 

What  would  happen  if: 

P.  Humphrey  spoke  to  Buddy  C.P 
Rupert  spoke  to  the  girls  of  IIBI? 

Roger  P.  didn’t  talk  about  E.  Woburn? 

Nancy  F.  didn’t  think  of  Jimmy  twice  a  minute? 


What’s  the  story  about  you  and  Bobby  Murphy,  Mari¬ 
lyn  Luke? 

What  happened  to  the  romance  between  B.  Thompson 
and  P.  Thonis? 

Why  does  O.  Fossey  pretend  she  kno’yrs  a  lot  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  We’re  wise  to  you,  Olive. 

Why  does  L.  Ryder  talk  about  P.  Thonis  in  her  sleep? 

Why  does  Rita  Z.  make  a  hit  with  all  of  the  boys? 

Why  does  E.  Duran  "rob  the  cradle”? 

Why  is  L.  Courtney  always  laughing? 

Why  doesn’t  O.  Fossey  and  B.  Thompson  give  Ethel 
a  chance  with  P.  Thonis? 


IIB2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

A.  Gentle  stopped  mumbling? 

P.  Winonick  didn’t  have  a  great  big  smile? 

T.  O'Rourke  wasn’t  so  shy? 

J.  Sousa  wasn’t  so  quiet? 

F.  Gilgun  stopped  talking  to  the  girls? 

J.  Carney  lost  her  dimples? 

D.  Collins  stopped  growing  every  day? 

J.  Davis  didn’t  fight  with  T.  Powers? 

C.  Foster  wasn’t  so  goodnatured? 

J.  McKee  wasn’t  so  cute? 

J.  Gonsalves  cut  her  hair? 

V.  Hammond  came  to  school? 

M.  Leonardis  didn’t  keep  wearing  new  clothes? 

S.  Love  wasn’t  so  sweet? 

R.  Lyons  wasn’t  so  crazy  about  a  certain  someone? 

A.  Mitchell  wasn’t  such  a  favorite? 

B.  McElheney  came  to  school  on  Monday? 

M.  McDonough  wasn’t  so  slaphappy? 

B.  Mantini  didn’t  look  so  sad? 

M.  Mohan  wasn’t  always  near  Room  20? 

A.  O’Brien  did  her  history? 

K.  Perros  didn’t  love  Room  27  on  Monday. 

M.  Rantano  didn’t  visit  Stoneham? 


FLASH!  !  !  ! 

"An  unconfirmed  report  states  that  J.  Tirrell  is  an  ar¬ 
dent  Sinatra  fan.” 

"Information  from  a  neutral  source  confirms  the  fact 
that  ’Jackie’  Riley  cherishes  a  burning  passion  for  (cen¬ 
sored  by  No.  4672930045).” 

"We  hear  from  a  reliable  source  that  ’Billy’  Henchey 
is  a  D.  A.  R.  Well,  one  never  knows,  does  one?” 

"And  here  is  a  bulletin  ’hot  off  the  press.’  Mary  El¬ 
len  Wagner  has  just  been  arrested  by  the  Woburn  police 
on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder.  The  police  state  that 
Miss  Wagner’s  algebra  teacher  may  die  of  shock  because 
Miss  Wagner  came  to  class  yesterday  without  having  her 
algebra  assignment  completed.  Miss  Wagner  pleads  in¬ 
nocent  but  it  looks  to  me  like  deliberate  and  premedi¬ 
tated  murder.” 

This  is  your  "Bubbling  Barley”  reporter  signing  off. 

"Merry”  and  "Jan.” 


1 1 B  3 

COMIC  SECTION  OF  OUR  CLASS 

Blondie . Edna  White 

Tillie  the  Toiler . N.  Abreu 

Minnie  Mouse . L.  Delvental 

Elza  Poppin . M.  Colucci 

Nancy . J.  Frezenga 

Mammy  Yokum . Mary  A. 


AN  IDEAL  JUNIOR  GIRL  WOULD  HAVE  .  .  . 
Hair  like — N.  Abreu 
Eyes  like — J.  Frezenga 
Clothes  like — E.  White 
Brains  like — A.  Baer 
Hands  like — M.  Pawluk 
Complexion  like — E.  McSweeney 


WE  HAVE  A 

White  but  no  black. 
Dolly  but  no  carriage. 
A-breu  but  no  stronger. 
Jean  but  no  Autry. 

Baer  but  no  cub. 

Scott  but  no  tobacco. 


FUTURE  OF  IIBI 

Ann  Lentini — In  the  Marines 
Laura  Ryder — A  nurse 
Robert  Murphy — Truant  officer 
Olive  Fossey — Orator 

Irene  Jureivicz — Principal  of  Woburn  High  School 

Barbara  Thompson — Air  hostess 

Viola  Toffalo — Hairdresser 

Paul  Thonis — Doctor  (for  horses) 

Marilyn  Luke — Taking  Pre-Med.  at  Tufts 
Lorraine  Foley — Model 

Lorraine  Courtney — Teacher  in  Woburn  High  School 
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Nancy  Foley — Happily  married 

Sylvia  Elenchuck — Managing  M.  S.’s  football  team 

Louise  Copaldo — Radio  comedian 

Helen  Valente — Stenographer 

Ethel  Duran — A  glamour  girl 

Geraldine  Seminatore — Teaching  in  a  seminary 

Phyllis  Humphrey — A  nursemaid  (for  boys) 

Rita  Zanello — Reporter 


PROPHECY  OF  CLASS  IICS1 
On  a  hill  top  in  the  year  1954 

B.  Well,  I’ll  be!  "Junior”  Tirrell. 

J.  Barbara  Brown!  For  goodness’  sake! 

B.  What  a  coincidence!  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  for  the  last  ten  years? 

J.  Oh,  I’ve  been  teaching  French  at  Harvard.  I  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  doing  French  anyway.  What  about 
yourself? 

B.  Me?  Why,  I’ve  been  married  for  seven  years;  bet 
you  can’t  guess  to  whom?  I  live  right  next  door 
to  Jackie  Riley  and  his  family;  he’s  time-keeper  for 
the  new  highway  project  in  Winchester. 

J.  My  goodness,  are  all  of  the  old  gang  married? 

B.  Oh  no;  Bette  Emery  is  teaching  English  at  the  old 
home  school. 

J.  Well,  that’s  interesting!  Have  you  seen  any  of  the 
others  lately? 

B.  Oh  yes,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mary  Ellen  Wagner 
the  other  day.  She  and  "Bobby  Cullivan”  were 
married  a  few  weeks  ago. 

J.  I  read  in  the  paper  that  "Gene”  Crovo  has  been  giv¬ 
en  the  highest  position  obtainable  in  the  Forest 
Rangers  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  He  always  did 
love  his  trees,  didn’t  he? 

B.  Look!  Who’s  down  there  on  skis?  Could  it  be 
Jean  Coles?  No,  of  course,  it  couldn’t  be,  because 
she’s  married  to  some  sailor  and  is  living  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Remember  the  day  she  went  skiing  in  the 
White  Mountains?  She  certainly  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  that  day;  I  wonder  if  the  boy  she  went 
with  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

J.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  "Billy”.  Henchey? 

B.  The  last  I  knew  he  was  playing  first  trumpet  with 
the  Woburn  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  That  makes 
me  think;  Barbara  Marion  is  public  health  nurse  in 
Winchester. 

J.  Betty  Fowle  has  had  a  happy  marriage.  She  now 
has  two  sets  of  twins — all  boys. 

B.  William  Highgas  and  James  Boviard  both  have  im¬ 
portant  positions  at  Murphy’s  drug  store.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  they  would  be  successful. 

J.  Did  you  know  that  Marguerite  McDermott  is  now 
on  tour  as  a  concert  pianist?  She  really  could 
play  beautifully,  couldn’t  she? 


B.  Yes,  she  certainly  could.  Barbara  Kenney  is  do¬ 
ing  well,  too.  She  is  the  Mistress  of  Ceremonies 
on  that  new  Quiz  program,  "Grab  it  or  Don’t.” 

J.  Do  you  remember  "Dotty”  Nurnberger  and  Jean 
Rierdan?  They  have  started  a  dancing  school,  ex¬ 
clusively  for  boys. 

B.  Oh  yes,  and  "Sylvia”  Smith  manages  the  "Palm  Gar¬ 
den”  in  Woburn  now. 

J.  Well,  I  never  thought  that  I’d  see  her  in  a  job  like 
that. 

J.  "Pussy”  Sherburne  has  made  a  success  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  art  business.  She  writes  "comic”  strips  on 
the  side. 

J.  Well,  it  is  getting  late  so  let’s  move  along. 

B.  Are  you  coming  down  this  side  with  me? 

J.  Why,  surely.  Let’s  go. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

We  are  the  class  of  IIIB1. 

We’re  mostly  girls  and  have  lots  of  fun. 
First  is  Elaine  with  hair  so  wavy; 

Likes  a  boy  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Then  there  is  Celia  with  hair  so  black; 
Personality  she  doesn’t  lack. 

Fourth  is  Betty,  so  neat  and  sleek 
And  always  looks  so  sweet  and  meek. 
Fifth  is  Jean  so  quiet  and  serene 
And  just  doesn’t  know  how  to  be  mean. 
Then  there  is  Richard,  with  hair  so  curly; 
But  just  doesn’t  bother  with  any  girlie. 
Grace  and  Agnes  are  our  jitterbugs 
And  know  just  how  to  cut  some  rugs. 
Shirley  and  Barbara  are  a  pair, 

And  never  seem  to  have  a  care. 

Eloise,  who  will  never  wither, 

Keeps  the  boys  just  in  a  dither. 

Adeline  who  doesn’t  like  school, 

Loves  to  laugh  and  loves  to  fool. 
Charlotte  and  Barbara  are  two  cousins 
And  together  are  always  buzzing. 
Doreen’s  one  and  only  is  Hammie, 

Who  is  now  with  his  Uncle  Sammie. 
Jean  is  one  good  pal, 

And  is  our  swell  gal  Sal. 

Anthony  is  the  brainiest  of  us  all; 

Where  does  he  get  it  for  one  not  so  tall? 
Mary  is  our  pretty  redhead, 

But  will  never  get  misled. 

Robert,  who  is  short  and  coy, 

Is  our  class’s  pride  and  joy. 

Louise  is  our  friend  in  need. 

She  has  proved  it  by  many  a  deed. 

John,  who  doesn’t  like  French  translation, 
Will  never  take  it  as  his  vocation. 

Samuel  is  sometimes  studious 
And  is  always  very  curious. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  short  story; 

Now  you  have  met  us  in  all  our  glory. 
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CLASS  FUTURES 

C.  Bento — Haberdasher 
T.  Flowers — Clothes  designer 
M.  Donahue — America’s  sweetheart 
S.  Lovell — Housewife 

C.  Cossette — Clerk  in  Jordan’s 

D.  Costello — Dancing  instructor 

B.  Sumner — Author  of  "How  to  Keep  a  Man” 
J.  Reddy— Comedian 
R.  Horton — Prof.  Quiz 

A.  Forester — Successful  business  man 

B.  Casey — Traveller 

J.  F.  Connolly — Mayor  of  1974 
R.  Fucarile — Lawyer 

E.  Shea — French  teacher 
J.  Coffin — Hairdresser 

A.  Riel — Information  desk  attendant 
A.  Gonsalves — Radio’s  cowgirl 
G.  Bavuso- — Champion  jitterbug 


III  B2 

COMICS 

John  Finnegan — Snuffy  Smith 
Harold  Campbell — Donald  Duck 
William  Gordon — Flash  Gordon 
Madlyn  Bradly — Orphan  Annie 
Jeanne  Browne---Tillie  the  Toiler 
Ruth  Donahue — Jane  Arden 
Virginia  Brewer — Lena  Pup 


MOVIE  STARS 
Shirley  Griffith — Bette  Davis 
Elizabeth  Anderson— Kate  Smith 
Robert  Berquist — Jack  Carson 
John  Andriolo — Boris  Karloff 
John  P.  Connolly — Tarzan 
Kathleen  Devany — Joan  Davis 


SONGS 

"Why  Don’t  We  Do  This  More  Often?”— No  1:30 
slips. 

"Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Morning” — No  school. 

"This  Love  of  Mine” — All  100’s  in  your  tests. 

"Shoo  Shoo,  Baby” — Report  card— no  A’s  or  B’s. 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF? 

Lena  Bryan  didn’t  talk? 

Harold  Campbell  got  his  lesson  the  same  time  as  every¬ 
one  else? 

Lizzie  Anderson  didn’t  laugh? 

William  Gordon,  John  Andriolo,  John  Connolly,  and 
Shirley  Griffith  didn’t  always  get  the  right  answers? 
Marion  Hatson  talked  or  laughed? 

Fred  Dowd  and  John  Finnegan  didn’t  chase  the  girls? 
Edward  Doherty  wasn’t  always  clowning? 

Kathleen  Devany  didn’t  chew  gum? 

Mary  Corcoran  or  Esther  Callahan  got  100  in  their  ste¬ 
nography  tests? 


FIVE  YEARS  FROM  NOW  WE  FIND: 

Marion  Hatson  and  Shirley  Griffith  Hollywood’s  new¬ 
est  finds. 

Elizabeth  Anderson  singing  with  Frank  Sinatra. 

Lena  Bryan  singing  the  "Blues”  with  Count  Basie. 

Virginia  Brewer  and  Jeanne  Browne  as  Powers’  models. 

Ruth  Donahue  and  Ruth  Gill  on  the  radio  as  announc¬ 
ers. 

Mary  Corcoran  and  Esther  Callahan  happily  married. 

Kathleen  Devany  and  Shirley  Baird  owners  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  "Stork  Club.” 

John  Finnegan,  Edward  Doherty,  and  Harold  Campbell 
feature  attraction  in  the  Ringling  Bros.  Circus. 

William  Gordon  secretary  to  President  Roosevelt. 

John  Connolly  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Fred  Dowd  and  Robert  Callahan  owners  of  a  large  meat 
packing  firm. 

John  Andirolo  a  successful  farmer. 

Robert  Berquist  a  family  man. 

Cynthia  Canada  singing  with  Duke  Ellington’s  Band. 

P.  S.  Her  stage  name  is  "Cynthia  La  Rue.” 


CENSUS  OF  IIIB3 


Prettiest  girl  .  .  . 
Best  looking  boy 
Class  athlete  .  .  . 
Class  chatterbox 

Friendliest . 

Class  dreamer  .  . 
Woman  hater  .  . 
Quietest  girl  .  .  . 
Best  dressed  girl 
Best  dressed  boy 
Most  pleasant  .  . 
Class  co-ed  .... 

Nicest  girl . 

Most  studious  .  . 
Neatest  girl 
Most  popular  .  .  . 
Class  flirt . 


Phyllis  Raymond 
.  .  .  George  Love 
.  Joseph  Rafferty 
.  Phyllis  Johnson 
.  Marian  McLeod 
.  Robert  Martin 
.  .  James  Carney 
.  .  .  Theresa  Pepe 
.  .  .  Alice  Kiklis 
.  .  .  George  Love 
Suzanne  Masotta 
.  .  .  Isabel  Moore 

.  Lena  Ray 

.  Barbara  Larson 
Koula  Liachames 
.  .  Irene  Swanson 
Betty  Demonico 
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Class  man  hater . Grace  Torrice 

Class  giggler  .  Josephine  Nardelli 

Class  poet . . .  Lillian  Plunkett 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Alice  Kiklis  came  to  school  on  time? 

James  Carney  ever  did  his  own  work? 

Phyllis  Johnson  stopped  dreaming  of  John? 

Irene  Swanson  ever  got  a  date  with  Kenny  M.? 

Josephine  Nunley  ever  came  to  school  two  days  in  a 
row? 

George  Love  stopped  flirting  with  the  girls? 

Suzanne  Masota  didn’t  get  "ribbed”  every  time  she  talks? 

Barbara  Larson  even  went  to  the  movies  alone  on  Sun¬ 
day  nights  (she’s  true  to  them  all)  ? 

Phyllis  Raymond  wasn’t  so  shy  in  school? 

Lillian  Plunkett  stopped  drawing  pictures  and  did  some 
work? 


IN  1950  WE  FIND— 

Helen  Seminatore — Night  club  singer 
Isable  Moore— Happily  married  to  her  sailor 
Joe  Rafferty — Champion  football  player 
Josephine  Nardelli — Waitress  in  a  restaurant. 
Koula  Liachames — A  hairdresser 
Theresa  Pepe — Married  to  Fred  Dowd 
Lena  Ray — A  happy  housewife 
James  Spencer — Professor 
Muriel  Rudolph — A  housewife. 


IIIB4 

We  are  the  class  of  IIIB4. 

Not  many  boys  but  girls  galore. 

Some  are  short,  some  are  tall. 

As  for  the  dumb,  we  have  none  at  all. 

For  the  cutest  we  elect  Anna  Ross. 

M.  S.  is  always  here,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
There  are  many  other  things 
To  say  about  our  IIIB4. 

Don’t  you  think  you’d  like  to  know  us 
After  you  hear  some  more? 


IF 

If  the  boys  weren’t  always  crazy  over  Ann  Ross, 

And  John  G.  saying  what  he  ought  not; 

If  Sophie  Z.  wasn’t  always  worrying  about  a  test, 

And  Elenor  P.  trying  to  do  her  best; 

If  Angelina  N.  wasn’t  always  combing  her  hair, 

And  John  Q.  saying,  ''That  ain’t  fair”; 

If  Helen  M.  didn’t  bite  her  nails, 

And  Jean  S.  always  receiving  mail; 

If  Paul  K.  wasn’t  always  drawing  a  plane,' 

And  Jean  R.  telling  a  story  with  some  fictional  name; 
If  Jean  S.  wasn’t  always  dreaming  of  a  drummer, 

And  Barbara  S.  always  making  things  funnier; 

If  Marylin  M.  wasn’t  always  hoping  for  snow, 


And  all  Thomas  O.  answers  were  "I  don’t  know”; 
But  then,  all  in  all  we  have  a  good  class; 

After  all  we  have  a  heart,  as  breakable  as  glass; 

As  you  know  we  all  have  our  faults,  isn’t  that  so? 
But  I  think  IIIB4  is  as  good  as  they  come.  No? 


IIIB5 

Why  does  Doris  Gerry  take  so  much  interest  in  what 
Norman  Fanton  does? 

Hold  on  to  your  heart,  boys,  Alice  Corbett  is  looking 
for  one. 

Where  has  William  Donegan  been  storing  his  physiol¬ 
ogy  intelligence?  Certainly  would  like  to  borrow 
some,  pal. 

What  part  of  Winchester  holds  your  attention,  Miss 
Cynthia  Hern?  Come  on,  let  us  in  on  it. 

Voted  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  future  "air  plane 
age” — Jimmie  Mullen.  What’s  the  "info”  on  his 
private  life? 

Why  is  Helen  Garrity  always  quarreling  with  Billy 
Crovo?  Could  it  be  "true  love,”  that  never  runs 
smooth? 


IIIB6 

We  have  a  Duck  but  no  Swan. 

We  have  two  Strykes  but  no  Spare. 
We  have  a  Conn  but  not  Parolee. 
We  have  a  Chaulk  but  no  Pencil. 
We  have  a  Poole  but  no  Pond. 

We  have  a  May  but  no  June. 

We  have  a  Lee  but  no  Grant. 

We  have  a  Violet  but  no  Petunia. 


MOVIE  STARS 
Robert  Stryke — Bob  Hope 
George  Trearchis — Victor  Mature 
Barbara  Chaulk — Betty  Hutton 
John  Carr  ns — James  Cagney 
Jean  Witcher — Virginia  Wiedler 
Ruth  Gibson — Irene  Dunne 
Violet  Lapolado — Cass  Daly 
Mary  Lee — Mary  Lee 
Jean  Poole — Judy  Canova 
Annie  Kane — Marsha  Hunt 


Have  you  heard  about  all  the  New  Zealand  sailors 
who  have  been  guests  at  the  Chaulk  residence.  How 
about  it,  Barbara?  What  are  they  like? 

Is  it  true  that  Ann  Kane  is  waitress  in  a  tea  shop? 
I  wondered  why  so  many  boys  took  to  drinking  tea. 

I  hear  that  John  Carrns  is  the  new  manager  at  the 
Strand  Theatre.  Now  he  will  be  able  to  see  all  the 
movies  free;  and  who  is  the  blonde  that  is  seen  with 
him  quite  often? 

I  saw  the  Stryke  twins  in  a  downtown  drug  store 
Saturday.  Could  it  be  that  they  are  really  working,  or 
are  they  just  eating  up  the  profits? 
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The  two  Strykes’  latest  idea  for  success  is  singing,  as 
they  were  both  tryouts  for  the  Frank  Sinatra  song  con¬ 
test  in  Winchester.  (By  the  way,  the  Winchester  show 
lost  all  their  patrons  by  letting  them  sing.) 

George  Trearchis  is  now  manager  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  South  end  store. 

John  Carrns  is  taking  a  special  interest  in  baseball  as 
his  greatest  wish  is  to  be  a  bat-boy  for  a  major  league 
team. 


IN  SECTION  IIIC1  WE  HAVE: 

An  Adams  but  no  Hat. 

A  Fowle  but  no  Chicken. 

A  Brown  but  no  White. 

A  Gray  but  no  Hound 
A  Hill  but  no  Dale. 

A  Butts  but  no  If’s. 

A  Coles  but  no  Coke. 

A  Garden  but  no  Victory. 

A  Costello  but  no  Abbott. 

A  Fisher  but  no  Heel. 

A  Keane  but  no  Sharpe. 

A  Burns  but  no  Allen  (razor?). 

A  Campbell  but  no  Soup. 

A  Cooke  but  no  Butler. 

An  Ejdrygiewicz  but  no  Alphabet. 

A  Bermudes  but  no  Island. 


CLASS  FUTURE— TAKE  YOUR  PICK: 

Thomas  Feeney — Dizzy  in  the  Henry  Aldrich  pictures. 

Joe  Giffune — Lou  Costello,  Model  for  Charles  Atlas. 

Dot  Coles — Joan  Davis,  Mrs.  Blimp,  business  woman  of 
the  world. 

Joan  Cooke — Vera  Vague,  Queen  of  Bahemia,  Jane  Ace. 

Pat  Campbell — Modeling  lounging  pajamas  and  Blue, 
1950  pin-up  girl. 

Louise  Butts — Lecturer,  silent  partner  in  the  Five  and 
Ten. 

Phil  Dolan — Dagwood,  the  new  "Mr.  Anthony.” 

Richard  Brown — New  Humphrey  Bogart,  owner  of  "The 
Best  Buys  in  Woburn”  automobile  shop. 

Donald  Fowle — Professor,  street  peddler,  Winston 
Churchill. 

George  Foster — Bob  Hope,  model  for  tintex  hair  dye, 
Rodeo  Star,  entertainer  for  Mudville  Diner. 

Priscilla  Hill — Queen  of  the  Bowladrome,  Zazu  Pitts. 

Fred  Olton — Flattop,  Woburn’s  gift  to  the  movies,  boun¬ 
cer  in  Queeno’s  Cafe. 

William  Burns — Valedictorian,  Class  of  ’46,  new  fore¬ 
man  on  W.  P.  A. 

Henry  Adams — Vimm’s  model,  President. 

Elinor  Grigg — Special  nurse  at  Danvers,  Salvation  Army 
worker. 

Barbara  Gray — Bob  Hope’s  Miriam,  a  dancer  in  Earl 
Carroll’s  Revue. 


Lawrence  Fisher — Models  for  Wilbur’s  Fine  Clothing, 
the  Thin  Man. 

Natalie  Kean — Cowgirl  from  Brooklyn,  Mortimer 
Snerd’s  sweetheart. 

Joe  Edrygiewicz — Iceman,  Mr.  Anthony. 

Donald  Bermudes — Woburn’s  gift  to  the  theatre  world. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Diane  Garden — Queen  of  Rockett’s  dancers  (third  from 
left),  drum  majorette  for  Navy  Band. 

Marion  Costello — Ideal  wife,  Madame  Costello  (fortune 
teller ) . 

Helen  Costello — Madame  Costello’s  maid,  the  second 
Salome,  gym  teacher. 


IIIC2 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Mary  Rogers  didn’t  play  basketball? 

Barbara  Wagner  didn’t  pass  in  all  her  subjects? 
Bernard  McLaughlin  didn’t  put  up  his  hair? 

Catherine  O’Donnell’s  famous  P-40’s  ever  lost  a  battle? 
Lila  Loring  stopped  swinging  her  leg? 

Gene  Rollins  didn’t  ask  questions? 

Robert  Lentz  did  all  his  homework? 

Joan  McLaughlin  failed  in  a  test? 

Richard  Winchell  wasn’t  the  tallest  boy  in  IIIC2? 

James  Henchey  didn’t  impersonate  Jessie  James? 
Robert  Spencer  didn’t  part  his  hair  in  the  middle? 


IDEAL  BOY 

Hair  like  Kenney  Sargeant 

Personality  like  Jimmy  Henchey 

Smile  like  Bobby  Lentz 

Play  the  trumpet  like  Jimmie  McDermott 

Mouth  like  Richard  Ring 

Dress  like  Bernie  McLaughlin 


A  PROPHECY 

James  Henchey — Racketeer  or  gangster. 

Paul  Sweeny — A  promising  doctor. 

Robert  Spencer — White-collar  office  man. 
Richard  Ring — Marine  Top  Sergeant. 
Richard  Winchell — A  scientist. 

James  McDermott — Successful  hobo. 

Robert  Lentz — Bob  Burns,  the  2nd. 

Kenneth  Sargent — Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bernard  McLaughlin — Registered  pharmacist. 
Ruth  Keller — Real  estate  agent. 

Joan  McLaughlin — Owner  of  a  tea  room. 
Anne  Marshall — Governess. 

Lois  Ward — A  novelist  (very  imaginative). 
Mary  Rogers — A  Latin  teacher. 

Lila  Loring — A  pianist. 

Catherine  O’Donnell — Physical  instructor. 
Barbara  Wagner — Authority  on  science. 
Beatrice  McClay — New  York  hairdresser. 
Lorraine  Peary — Happy  housewife. 
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Freddie  McGurgle — Robert  Lentz 
Errol  Flynn — Richard  Ring 
Baby  Snooks — Gene  Rollins 

Boris  Karloff — James  Henchey — with  his  glass  eye 
(really  cellophane),  whiffle,  and  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  flesh. 

Greta  Garbo — Anne  Marshall 

Brenda  and  Cobina — Lois  Ward  and  Lila  Loring 

Hot  Lips — James  McDermott 

The  Barefoot  Boy — Kenny  Sargent 

Romeo — Bernie  McLaughlin 

Judy  Canova — Mary  (Buck)  Rogers 

Lucille  Ball — Beatrice  McClay  ?  ?  ? 


James  McDermott  wouldn’t  let  anyone  see  his  short 
story  as  the  copyright  hadn’t  arrived  from  Washington 
yet. 


IIIC2 

Have  you  seen  Henchey’s  picture 
On  the  bulletin  board? 

His  face  is  nothing — 

Anyone  ever  adored. 

And  take  that  guy, 

James  McDermott. 

He  calls  himself — 

The  "poetical  hermit.” 

And  look  at  "Doc”  Sweeney; 

He’s  a  funny  guy. 

Those  feet  of  his 

Will  knock  out  your  eye. 

Have  you  ever  looked 

Bobby  Lentz  in  the  face? 

Don’t,  or  you’ll  find  you’re 
A  "danger  list”  case. 

And  "Bernie”  McLaughlin — 

He  has  girls  galore — 

But  no  wonder — he  works 
In  the  corner  drug  store. 

Take  Bobby  Spencer — 

I  think  I  am  right. 

That  the  size  of  his  waist 
Almost  equals  his  height. 


MIS 

FUTURE  STARS 

Timothy  Thornton  will  be  the  next  Mortimer  Snerd  in 
about  seven  more  years. 

Robert  Crovo  is  going  to  become  a  second  Alan  Ladd. 
I  can  see  Leroy  Taylor  playing  in  a  great  love  scene  with 
Joan  Davis. 


Will  Donald  Kilbride  ever  stop  beating  up  Richard 
Bane? 

In  precisely  six  years  Leo  McGonigle  will  be  the  next 
Frank  Sinatra  (poor  boy). 

When  it  comes  to  going  and  coming  to  school,  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  "Gazer”  McKee.  He  is  like  a  fast 
morning  train,  to  a  person  standing  still.  He 
comes  and  goes.  Also  it  seems  he  is  always  on 
the  wrong  track. 


APOLOGY  TO  "PISTOL  PACKING  MAMMA” 

Chorus 

Lay  those  pencils  down,  friends, 

Lay  those  books  aside. 

Boys  and  girls  of  Woburn  High, 

List  to  IIIC2. 

WE 

Always  come  to  class  prepared, 

Always  do  our  work 

’Cept  when  we  are  unprepared, 

And  then  we  sometimes  shirk. 

Chorus 

Always  come  to  class  on  time, 

Never  come  in  late 

Unless  the  bell  rings  much  too  soon, 

And  then  we’re  "en  retard.” 

Chorus 

Never  whisper  during  class 
Nor  communicate 

Unless  there’s  something  we’ve  got  to  say, 

And  then  we  ne’er  get  caught. 

Chorus 

Never  run  in  a  corridor, 

Never  walk  too  fast 

Unless  we’re  in  an  awful  rush, 

And  then  we’re  really  "pressed.” 

Chorus 

And  say,  you  see  in  IIIC2 
We  are  both  good  and  bad, 

Smart  and  stupid,  brilliant,  too. 

We’re  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

Chorus 

We  are  poets  and  novelists, 

Musicians  and  athletes,  too. 

Students,  scholars,  and  dimwits 
All  in  IIIC2. 

Chorus 

Some  are  tall  and  some  are  short, 

Some  are  thin  or  fat. 

Blondes,  brunettes,  and  redheads; 

All  in  IIIC2. 


Chorus 
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Now  you  may  think  this  song’s  all  done, 

That  it  is  at  an  end. 

Well,  if  you  do,  I’m  telling  you 
.  .  .  you’re  right. 

Chorus 

IIIC2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
What  would  happen  if: 

A.  Corbett  had  good  attendance? 

B.  Froberg  didn’t  get  an  "A”? 

J.  Giffune  didn’t  have  a  wave? 

J.  Farrow  didn’t  smile? 

J.  Mullens  knew  his  lessons? 

A.  M.  Franson  didn’t  talk? 

G.  Foster  stopped  hitting  everyone?  (girls) 


THINGS  THAT  ARE  APT  TO  HAPPEN 

SECTION  IIIB5 

F.  Corduck:  "I’m  a  little  stiff  from  bowling.” 

Gym  Teacher:  "I  don’t  care  where  you're  from.  Get 
into  your  suit.” 

Teacher:  "You  can’t  sleep  in  this  room.” 

E.  Robinson:  "Yea!  I  know  it.  I’ve  been  trying  to 
for  the  last  half  hour.” 

Mr.  Garvey:  "My  watch  isn’t  running.  I  guess  it 
needs  cleaning.” 

Mary:  "Daddy,  it  must  be  clean,  ’cause  1  just  washed 
it  in  hot  water.” 

Football  Fan:  "See  Jim  down  there,  playing  tackle? 
He’ll  be  our  best  man  in  about  a  week.” 

C.  Hern  (sarcastically):  "O,  this  is  so  sudden!” 

H.  Garrity:  ”1  think  this  photograph  is  terrible.  It 
doesn’t  do  me  justice.” 

Photographer:  "Justice!  What  you  need  is  mercy.” 

J.  Haley:  "So  you  like  beautiful  girls  but  dumb.” 

N.  Fenton:  "Yes — beautiful  enough  to  please  me,  but 
dumb  enough  to  like  me.” 

Teacher  (lecturing):  "What  kind  of  man  would  al¬ 
ways  be  looking  for  something  soft?” 

D.  Clyder:  "A  toothless  one,  sir.” 

D.  Gerry:  "What  is  your  worst  sin?” 

J.  Farrow:  "Vanity!  I  stand  in  front  of  my  mirror 
for  hours  every  day  admiring  my  beauty.” 

D.  Gerry:  "That’s  not  vanity — that’s  imagination!” 


AND  THEN,  WHAT? 

In  a  short  time  many  of  us  shall  drop  over  the  preci¬ 
pice  into  a  different  world — and  then,  what? 

The  security  of  school  days  will  be  gone;  the  stark 
realism  of  a  world  at  war  will  greet  us.  A  new  factor 
has  entered  our  original  ambitions  and  hopes  and  shat¬ 
tered  them.  Now  to  the  physically  fit  there  are  no  al¬ 
ternatives;  but  some  day  peace  will  reign — and  then, 
what? 

Has  youth  the  capacity  to  learn,  listen,  and  absorb? 
The  ability  to  lead  and  direct?  Are  these  qualities  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed?  Or  have  the  youth  of  today 
their  heads  in  the  clouds,  thinking  of  the  future  and  dis¬ 
regarding  the  present — are  they  dreamers? 

They  may  appear  to  be,  yet  we  are  more  serious  than 
ever  before.  Our  plans  have  been  disrupted  along  with 
those  of  many  others,  and  the  loss  of  our  friends  and 
relatives  has  emphasized  the  realism  of  our  new  pre¬ 
dicament. 

In  the  age  of  helicopters,  super-highways,  and  the 
development  of  a  new  political  philosophy,  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  fall  on  us,  the  youth  of  today.  We  have 
been  repeatedly  warned  that  they  would;  but  are  we 
prepared?  Yes,  we  are  thoroughly  enlightened  and  are 
in  the  midst  of  an  inventory  of  our  capabilities.  The 
future  leaders  in  politics  and  industry  must  come  from 
us.  America,  we  will  not  fail  you! 

Kenneth  Brock,  ’44. 
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PLAN  YOUR  PLACE  IN 
THE  POST-WAR  "PARADE"! 


BRYANT  &  STRATTON 


3  3  4 


The  Commercial  School  of  Boston 
BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


The  demand  for  business-trained  young  men  and  women  after  the  war 
will  be  tremendous  .  .  .  with  opportunities  for  greater  income  and  faster 
advancement  more  promising  than  ever  before.  Plan  your  place  in  that 
world  NOW!  Under  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  system,  you  will  complete  your 
commercial  training  sooner  .  .  .  start  working  sooner  .  .  .  start  earning 
sooner! 

Diploma  Courses  .  .  .  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  Junior  Accounting,  Business  Administration 
—  Single  intensive  subjects  in  Typewriting,  Shorthand  or  Advanced  Accounting.  We  will 
arrange  your  training  to  fit  your  post-war  business  objectives. 

WHITE  FOR  DAY  OR  EVENING  OR  SUMMER  CATALOG 
RICHARD  H.  BLAISDELL  . . .  President 


MALDEN 
Business  School 

Secretarial 
Office  Machines 
Clerical 
Accounting 
Civil  Service 
5  Months’  Intensive 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

DAY  OR  EVENING  COURSES 

FREE  PLACEMENT 

EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET  IF 
DESIRED 

Dowling  Bldg.  Malden  Sq. 

MAL.  0256 


Eat  and  Enjoy 

TURNER 

CENTRE 

Ice  Cream 


A  Wholesome 
and  Nutritious 
Food! 


T.  J.  Martin 
Co.,  Inc. 


Coal 


N.  E.  Coke 


Fuel  Oils 


Telephones 

Office,  Wob.  0070;  Yard,  Wob.  1280 

321  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


WOBURN 

DAILY  TIMES,  Inc. 

Established  1901 

A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Home 

PRINTING 

Direct  Supervision- — 56  Years  Experience 


E.  G.  Barker 
Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

Building 

Materials 

Telephones:  0057  -  0058 
Prospect  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

437  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modene  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 


'  ^  *^r 


mettcan 


yCahi 


icayd 

Visit  Our  Jewelry 
Department 

CHARM 

BEAUTY  SALON 

349  Main  Street  Tel.  Wob.  1747 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Compliments 

of 


Charles  H. 
Ungerman, 
Inc. 


Esso  Station 


Cor.  Main  and  Salem  Sts. 


Tires  Recapped 
Neiv  Tires 


GAS 


OIL 


ACCESSORIES 


Motor  Check-Ups  and  Repairs 
Batteries  Charged  and  Rentals 


Elia  Service  Station 


John  J.  Riley 
Co. 


rr 


Tanners” 


Esther's 
Beauty  Salon 

All  Branches  of 
Beauty  Culture 

400-A  Main  Street 
WOBURN 

Over  Army  and  Navy  Store 

Phone  Woburn  0160 

Original  Creations 

Long  Experience 

Quality  Work 


! 

! 

j 

MOORE  0  PARKER  1 

Promoting  Thrift  and 
Home  Ownership 

\  for  over  half  a 

Wholesalers  and  j 

Stationers 

i 

j  century 

375  Main  Street  { 

\ 

i 

i 

!  WOBURN 

| 

f 

i 

I 

Compliments  of  J 

i  COOPERATIVE 
i 

DR.  E.  A.  JONES'  | 

i  BANK 

j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

DENTAL  OFFICE  j 

404  Main  Street  j 

i 

i 

Compliments  of 

1 

j  ZIMBEL'S 

|  DEPT.  STORE 

Compliments  of  j 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 

HENRY  BILLAUER  ! 

i 

[ 

Compliments  of 

LUCIE'S  | 

BEAUTY  SHOPPE  j 

j  L.  J.  MURPHY 

j 

Specializing  in  All  Branches  j 

of  Beauty  Culture 

j  Your  Druggist 

2 

Lucie  M.  Scannell,  Prop.  1 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

*  9 

Tanners  Bank  Bldg. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 

TEL.  WOBURN  1722  | 

HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  FUTURE  SECURE 

•  Whatever  your  plans  for  the  future  may  be, 
you  will  always  have  a  feeling  of  security  if  you 
have  had  thorough  secretarial  training.  A  good 
secretary  is  always  in  demand.  Last  year,  place¬ 
ment  calls  for  Fisher  girls  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  available  graduates. 

•  For  41  years  New  England  has  recognized  the 
Fisher  School  as  a  center  for  superior  secretarial 
training.  At  either  the  fine  old  residence  over¬ 
looking  the  Charles  River,  which  is  the  Boston 
School,  or  in  the  homelike  atmosphere  of  the 
Winter  Hill  School,  Fisher  courses  combine  cul¬ 
tural  and  technical  subjects.  In  an  academic 
atmosphere,  young  women  quickly  learn  secretarial 
skills.  Catalog  on  request. 


THE 


FISHER 


SCHOOL 


118  Beacon  Street  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
374  Broadway  WINTER  HIM  46.  MASS. 


McGANN'S  TAXI 


We  Enjoy  Serving  You 


Telephone  Woburn  1214 
WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


% 

• 

Tabbut's  Dairy, 

Inc. 

Compliments 

DAIRY  MILK 

of  a 

From  Our  Oivn 

Accredited  Herd 

FRIEND 

PRODUCED  IN 

WOBURN 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 

THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  Its  Depositors 


Assets  Over  $9,8000,000 


“For  Dignified  Sentiments, .  j 

a  Roessler’’  j 

Roessler  &  Sons,  j 

Inc.  j 

Granite  and  Marble 
Memorials 

Main  Showroom  and  Works  j 

1 1 7  SALEM  STREET  | 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

WOBurn  1184  j 

_  j 

Buy  | 

United  States  ! 

War  Savings  j 

Bonds  ! 

WOBURN  | 

NATIONAL  BANK  j 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  .  j 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


DEAN’S  LUNCH 


Home  Cooked  Meals 


Montvale  Avenue 


JAQUITH  U  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain ,  Flour,  Sugar,  Salt 
Lime  and  Cement 

Tel.  0018  No.  305  Main  Street 


»o«»n4»i>«»ii«»(i. 
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Compliments 

of 

WOBURN  AUTO 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

More  Than  Just  an 
Auto  Store 

489  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  1270 


SIMEONE’S 

DELICATESSEN 


Central  Square 


671  MAIN  STREET 


HARRY’S 
SHOE  REPAIR 

Invisible  Shoe 
Repairing 

Pleasing  You  Means  My  Success 
480  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


TWO  LITTLE 
TAILORS 

J.  Principato,  Prop. 


JOHN  P.  LYNCH 


Shoe  Repairing 


1  7  Montvale  Ave. 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


C.  W.  SANBORN 

Groceries  and 
Cold  Meats 

675  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  Wob.  0450 

»-( )-«■»-<  )■«■»(  >«■»><  >-^»<  >-«»<  >«i»>  >■«■*•<  >• 


! 


Cleaners  and  Dyers  • 

LADIES’  AND  GENTS’ 
CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHES 

Co/of  Storage 

468^  MAIN  STREET 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  2060 


PURCHASE 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS 
AT  YOUR  BANK  OR 
POST  OFFICE 

Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 

WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 


502-508  MAIN  STREET 


CANDY  LAND 
TEA  ROOM 

The  Home  of  Sweets 

Candies  Sodas 

Ice  Cream 

Luncheonette 


When  you've  done  your  round 
of  shopping. 

Here’s  a  dainty  place  for  stopping. 


438B  MAIN  STREET 

Opp.  Newberry’s 


S.  B.  Goddard 
&  Son  Co. 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 
All  Kinds 


There  is  a  wonderful  satisfaction 
in  buying  your 

Ready  Made  Suits,  Topcoats 
and  Pants 

at 

BENJAMIN  ZISKIND 

« 

Tanners  Bank  Building 


BELL  SHOPS 

STORES  IN  ALL 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  no¬ 
body  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 
Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in  com¬ 
mon  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


For  Better 

Commercial  and  Portrait 
Photography 

Call  Woburn  1950 
Nights  0753 

GRAPHIC  STUDIO 

420  Main  Street  Woburn 

READ  0  WHITE 

Dress  Clothes  to  Rent 

LADIES’  AND  MEN’S 


Naval  Officers 
Uniforms 
for  SALE 


1  1  1  SUMMER  ST.. 


BOSTON 


►<  M 


Compliments  of 

ELBEE 

APPAREL  SHOP 


WYNNE’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

314  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  0270 


NEIPRIS  CLOTHING 
COMPANY 

We  Specialize  in 

Students  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented  $1,.50 
474  Main  Street  Woburn 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

Compliments  of 
WARNER  BROS. 

STRAND  THEATRE 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  6:30  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 


Compliments 

of 

CANNON  8 
NEELON 


BULLOCK  U 
SWEETSER 

Harold  B.  Sweetser,  Agent 

Fisk  Building,  7  Winn  Street 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 

Insurance  of  All  Kinds 


JEROME’S 

Restaurant  and 
Soda  Fountain 

home  cooked  food 
Eat  at  Jerome’s  and  Feel  at  Home 
470  Main  Street 

Opposite  Strand  Theatre 


DR.  SIDNEY  D.  ADAMS  \ 


OPTOMETRIST 

EXAMINATION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  WOB.  0274  Res.  Tel.  WOB.  1434-W 


»(>«■»< 


( 

j  ARROW 

|  SYSTEM 

Lawrence, 

Mass. 


Boston 

Photo  System 

School 

Photograhy 

j  755  Boylston  Street 

|  BOSTON,  MASS. 

!  Tel.  KENmore  7340 


ROYAL 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

Louis  Venios,  Prop. 

Expert 

Hatters 

and 

Shoe  Builders 

414  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


EVELYN'S 
BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

All  Kinds  of 
Beauty  Work 

Wob.  0777-M  468  Main  Street 


Compliments  of 

GORIN'S 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND  ! 


I 


WOBURN  j 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE,  INC.  j 

i 

400  Main  Street  | 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS.  1 

i 


FELIX  F.  CARPENELLA,  Pres.  ANTHONY  J.  RUSSO,  Clerk 

(In  the  Army) 

J.  H.  KERRIGAN,  Manager  l 

i 

i 

i 

\ 


AUTOGRAPHS 


THE  HANCOCK  PRESS 
Printing  Counselors 
Lexington,  Mass. 


Compliments 


of  the 

ART 

Jewelers  Opticians 


440  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


You  can  always  do 
better  at  Art's 


